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FOREWORlD. 



The* Western Interstate Commission for Higher fidutation 
and the Center for Research and Development in Higher 
Education; Berkeley, present herj& the papers ot^e Teiith^ 

• Annual College Self-Study institute: Since 196D; the Commis-f 
.sion has jOiHed-^^^ith the Center ^tb co-sponsor institute ill '.a' 
^number of areas 6f in^rest ta administrators in higher educa- 
\tion. , . " ^ 'J 

Irhe purpose of the institute is to present significant research 
_ findi;igs an^ infonned opinion to college aXJmiijigtrators arid 
public^ oflBfcials concerned with the 'broad arid iundameotal 
' issues in higher educartioii#* The institute ^ also aflEprds oppor- 
tunity for dialogue among^ admihistrators' arid researchers 

* wHich stimulates further study in .critical areas of higher educ^- . 

. The contril^tions of the authors of these papers and oY*the 
Center and mC'HE staff in planning cond^ting these " 
institutes, we gratef ullj^ackfiowledge. , ^ 
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- PREFACE 



The title theme this book was^st selected to be the 
theme of tiie institute at whi^h th£pape^ were ptesentedJFhe 
seliectibn>of the theme iavolved members of the staffs ofbbth 
WICHE ana the Center for Research and Developi^ent in- 
Higher Education at 'Berkley. Two member^ of the center ^ 
;5taff were then'^ among tl^e faculty of the institute, and their 
papers are contained herein. « * c . - 

It is always the object of tK&e two higher education organ- 
izations tcf selecf a topic which wfll be relevant in the immedi- 
* ate future bu^ also about \yhich' Enough will be ,known.,an5 ^ 
/have been experienced that the resulting papers ate. mpre than 
mere speculafion." It is ^ways, hpped that thd papers A*ill*con- ' 
•tain clear signals suggesting and guididg future research in 
hi^er education) and that they will help admihisttatorS ^dcal ^ 
wisely with ^e^clhanges which ^re so rgyidly transforming ihe 
Contemporary environmentj^ , ' . ^ . 

There are always many mofe perspns who m^ke signifijiantr 
cpntributions to this sertes of books than Vre i^entioned. To 
. s^ply list those many names here wauld not show adequate 
appreciation for the' efforjg which they^ have- contributed. 
Though one umiqye and difficult conJribHtion does call for 
reaognition— it-ia that of Mrs> DorotMy Buck of the WICHE^ 
staff. It is Mrs. Buck who takes the worksof a number of 
divert and independent thinkers and skilllm|y» welds thefei 
together in sucji-a way that the end product might truthfully 
be called a book. * , ' *. 
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The relationship between (the universi^ and its ^nyironmem) is now so 
intimate that the*;university may b«r in danger of losing jts^^sehtial characteV 
and of becoming the pawn fn a bitter sjtruggle for^^ower arfidhg^sociaf, econom* . 
1c, and political forces which would capture and usk it to tfieir own ends. 
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ThiS'does not mean that the university should rook Inward, that itsr'teaching 
' and research should be Irrelevant^to the 'social ^iroblems, dislocations, con-^"" 
fllcts, and confusions of the world around it But it does not necessarily follow 
thiirthe university qua university 'should n^otiht a rfkect campaign to qliari|;e * 
the social order-thaf it should match into the market place, into the ghetto,* 
or into the govemmentat arena at the head of*the politics;! andfsofcial^rbes 
dei^cated to social reform. ^ ' ^ ^ 'J. , , . 
' ' - • * . C^^'^ * • , 
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. ?v * • . , ^> ♦ * ? ^ 
the Institution works indirectly. by making the* results of jicholarship and 
.; research freely available to individuals and organizations engaged Ih^ wi^ <^ 
'^Variety of social, cultural, ectinomic, and political .acti^ties.^ tbe university 
will change sbciety through indtviduals*rather than .through^ corporate action. 

Is XljBrp a touchstone by whjch the universtty[r essential character and the 
conditions and limits of its implication, in socil'l reform^^i^n be'testedt It Is 
the maintenance of intellectual freedom. If the intellectually free urtlversityf * 
disappears, the free society will likewise rverisb. :^ . 4 ' - ^ 
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COLLEGES AND U>aVERSmE^ AS AGENTS ' 
OF SpQAL CHANGE: AN INTRODUCTION 

* ' -.T.R. MCCONNELL ^ 
.PRaFESSOR OF HlGI^pi^ EbUCATlON 
CENTER FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IN HIGHER ^ 
, EDUCATION, UNIVEI^SIT^/OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 



(7^ he "Ivory tower"'.iS:aji outmoded figure. In fact, neither 
. ' ^ vl/ the college nor the university ha? ever befen completely 
P .isolated ,'socialiy*. The, membrane separating the institution 
from its^environment has always been a mote or less perme- 
>^abte one/ But the boundary between, thp university and i^s* 
' ^ suproundings "has becoijie increasingly ^1 defined, <ind there 
' ' IS constant interchange betjveen them^The relationship is now 
' so intimate that the univejcsity may be in danger of losing its 
' ^ essential character and pf befcoming the pawn in a bitter strug- 
gle for power ainohg. social, ;epononiic^ and political forces 
which >mild captuKe and use it to their own ends. 

"^That the iiniversi tj^ has aijfl bligation for pWic service is no . 
longer in^question. The points" at issue are the-ways in which 
it is appropriate for the university to serve society. The most 
CQiitroversial issue for discussion at this'conference ia whether 
the. college or university should serye^as 'arh instrument b§ 
'direct ^cial action. • " 



. Academic cloister oY social activist? 



In the report of a 'discussion by the trustees of the Ciarnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching on "The Uni- 
versity at the Service .of Soci.ety," .twb diametrically oppdSed 
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positions with respect to the university as an agent of' social ' 
change were Identified. One^ extreme was stated a^follows: 

... the universtty . . should abjure any conception of itself 
as an activist shdper of thelarger society» It'should not "bite off 
propositions," jetevelop "positions," or be a "protagonist" for 
causes. It should stick to the pursuits of the academic cloister 
with which it has traditionally been concerned and carry them 
out to the "best df its ability. All else in the 'end is illusory. * 

The opposite position wa^*de§cribed in^this wise: 

: . . among all institutiohs in the nation, the university liaa the 
' greatest responsibility to be a sbaper of the society. As such it 

has an obligation to identify social wrongs and take an -aggres- 
- sive lead in rectifying them. It must be engaged, activist, re- 
♦ formisf. . . - J * 

In this view, the university can best piptect its position not by 
ah attitude of aloofness from the great social issues of the day ' 
' but by actively Engaging in them. And this }cind of acfivist role/ 
far from detracting from the traditional functions of teaching 
and rese^^sh} will actually strengthen them.^ 

^ At stj^^hi 'the resolution of" these two position^is the con- 
ception^otiiai^nance of the university's essential purpose. 
Chancellor Roger H^s has* declared that tlie primary^ pur- 
pose of the university iS'^ii^llectu^ll . . intellectual pursuits, 
and' intellectual dis'cour^fe are,j|^ove all ofhers.. . . the'values 
of a university," He went on to s^>^at the function of the 
university is to develop new truth, nobnew ideologies, . and 
that . . intellectual discoufsg is preferred over^cljiQn gener- 
ated in moments of passion.**^ . ^ . ' ^ * ^ 

This does not mean, presumably, tliat the university Should 
* always look inward, that itfe teaching and research should be 
irrelevant to the social'problems,* dislocations, conflicts, and 
confusion of the world around it. President Samuel*©. Gould 
of jhe State University of Uq^ York Kas asserted ti>^^^^ on the 
* Qontrary, by its very nature^ the university musTeJ^imne and 
question the status quo, coJnment^ely on its shbrttomings, 
and explore*' alternatives- for -social action.^- But it does not 
necessarily follow that ?the university qua university ^oiild 
mo"Unt'a' direct catnpaign to change ^e social order — -Yhat 
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• it should march into the market place, into the ^etto, of intp 
the governmental arena at the head of the political^d social 
forces dedicated-^o social reform. The conservative position 
is th?tt institutionally the university ' should make its' impact 
on social conditions indirectly. * ^ 

The institution works indirectly, first o*F all, by making the 
' results'of scholarship and' research freely available to individ- 
\uals and organizations engaged in a wide variety of social, 
cultural, economic, and political activities. Second, the univer- 
sity will change .society through individuals ra^ther than 

* flirough corporate action, "Out from its citadel wtli gb edudat- 
ed men and women Nvith a passion to remake the world," said 
the Carnegie Foundation tjustees. "From it will emanate ideas 
and knowledge that will be revolutionary in their impact., This 
Will be public service in its truest.form."* ^ v. 

r *" \" • . : ■ '. 

r The viniversity: part^san^or nohpartisan? 

^Associated with the'^sition that the university shotffd serve' 
society iridirectiy is the attitude^that the instituti9n itself should 
be^ nonpartisan on public issues. President Nathan M, Pqsey of 
'Harvard has declared that that university does not .take politi- 
cal stands except oh matters that affect its own well being.^ 

.Perhaps, no college or university in the United States has a 
. ; naore activist group of students and faculty than Antioch 
College* But this institution, tbp, recentiy asserted ^ts corpor- 
ate nenlcality^on s'ocial issues aEnd-^social^ctioife A committee 
compo§ed otfive students^ ahd five faptjl^ members recently 
proposftd 'Hhat Antioch College shall not take an institutional 
stand on the war in Vietnam and that we repaihd ourselves 
that the only proper institutiojaafstan^lN^ A^pUege are on 
issues scrupulously defined as educati^aL^-^^^e conmiittee 
said that it took this position, among other reasons, l:)ecause 
it wished "to comply with the Antioch Civil Liberties Code in 
its clear intent: to free individual advocacy from any shadow 

* of institutional orthodoxy and to'prevent as skillfully'as pos- 
; sible any identification of a partisan action wi|h anlnstitution- 
al position.'"^ . . , . i - 

I The Antioch committee also argued that Ihe pubUc' will 
profit fliore fr(Mn divided academic counsel than froiiixa single 
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' corporate voice. The committee deplared that corporate non- 
^ . » partisanship should contribute to the achievement and main- 
teoance of "a genuine community of free individuals'* in which 
"(dissent is fosle^j'^not nervously tolerated, and where con- 
* tiroversy is creatively managed.® ; i.,- \ ^ 

The partisan university ' . 

; • • • 

/• - . - ^ - 

In sharp contrast to the nonpartisan position taken at Anti- 
och, the Sphool of Social Welfare at' Berkeley fecefitly tOQk ^ ^ # 
r public stand ag^jinst-the Vietnam War, the first* faculty at> ^ 
J Berkeley to take such a position. The faculty added its voice 
to that of the National Association of Social 'Workers; which* 

• * ' . ihad urged a halt in^bombing, a cease-fire, and peace talks, ^he 
f 1 f faculty resolution stated ^af: , ' . , J | . v j | ^^f % 

Our country's Vietnam policies give' lie to the commitment to 
people implicit in. our roles a^^social work educators. Quf pr|)- . 
. ' fessional efforts are rendered futile* and pitifully absurd by the 
, tragedy of American ^anS' Vietnamese military casualties, ^e ^ 
• enormity and horror oi the Vietnamese civilian casualties, and ✓ % 
/ the demoralizatioaof the -American people.^ ' t ^ ^ 

• , , For a professional society. t<^.take a public stand on siK:h an 

. ^ issue as the Vietnam War WQ^ild seem to many to be a aefen- . 
' sible ag^i^i Is it equally defensible for a university profession- 
» al school tP take an official position on what has beco^ne a 
politicaras>well as a mor^l issue? Perhaps the crucial test of ^i: 
the appropnateness of such action is whether pr not its etiect ^ - 
will be to discourage or engender student and faculp^ dissent, \\ 
. to stimulate or to inhibit unprejudiced investigation of public 
issues and welfare problems, in a word, to enhance rather than ^ 
to erode intellecjual freedom in the university. f . , * 



If faculty' members are t9 remain free to investigate any 
subject, and to express freely the results of their research and 
reflection, said Capen, one of the. most unconipromismg ad- 
1 vocates of academic freedom in American higher education, 
1" theiinstitution itself mustiremain neutral. He^ wrote: ' | 

I ii * ' 'If- • ' \ ' ^\ 

\ We ask immunity from interference Ta order that we may / 
' I ^T/Birfgle-tnindedJy perform these'tasks whiqh are vital td^the 
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Weffare.and progress of society. If Society is- to have faith- in 
our loyalty, to nh6 cause of truth, it must never have occasion 
to suspect that that loyalty is divjaed.?" • 

■; , - ' . The "university: -passionate and involyed 

In any ev^nt, student a^tivi^t^ are skeptical that an institu- 
tion which qs^ aloof and intell^ptual 'rather than ^committed 
aii<^-passionate will have a very' serious impact on {he country's 
festering sores that cry out for human compassion, righteous 
indignation, retribution^ repudiation, or destruction of the 
status quo, and forthright 'social reconstruction. Poverty, dis- 
crimination, injustice, denial of freedofn and human dignity, 
and immoral warfare, they say, demand actioii, hot scholarly 
detaChmeqt. TJiey assert that to change thfese conditions 
'(feafandf^ Crusade, rid{| tfipto the library. They want'-to find- 
the scholar iii the city, ndt in his study.,, ^ ■ 

^ Many students are suspicious of the aloof and nonpartisan 
intellect, which; tl^ey say, easily beco|n^ the juicplpss ihind, a 
mind without esthetic awareness and emotional drive." But, 
one might^aislf, ^oes anyone realiy belieye tjiat it is necessary* 
for intellectual processes to' crowd" out esthetic or humane' 

\^sensibilities, or, on 'the other. hand, for. emotion to displace 
feason? Would it not be more appropriate to say that if educa- 
tion isio enable;young people to cope with the problems which" 
beset society, it should neither be devoid of passion nor' spar- 
ir^ of intellect? Is;,not the problem we face th^t of submittmg 

" femotidif to i-e^on ahci'difVoupling'intellectu^ solutions with ' 

, feeling and conjinitment?* ' 

. Surely all institutions today are conunitted. tp.lprotect the 

• rights, oi'students ^nd faculty members as individuals, or the 
right of voluntary associations of students or faculty members 

.freely tp engage in legal social action. But if umVefsities qua- 
universities become partisan and contentious, they may lose 
their intellectual freedom and their very great degree of self- 
government, together with the ability to protect the rights and 

. freedoms of their iiidividual members. '.Dr., Buell G. Gallagher 

'has bee^quoted as having said that: •■. . 

^Wherever men of cotiscience and good Will are confronted by *' 
the organized efforts of -contentious and angry partisanship — 



the search ior truth is in grave danger. And within the groves 
of Academe this means that no man is safe or secure. It means 
the end of academic freedom and the beginning of the reign of 
.,unreason.^^ ^ ' . * » * 

Possible consequej;Lces of pojiticizing the university 

If. colleges and universities identify themselves with partic- 
.4ilar political causes, no matter how just they may be, may 
i^iey nof find themselves also^oliticized in wholly uriexpected 
and hjitellectually disastrous ways? Lepawsky asked: 

If'meif political rdle is allowed to escalate, how <an .their 
members dissuade the body politic within the greater 'society 
\ , |roip4Spmtinizili§^their.>upo irytejlectjual conduct Mjd ^ ^ 
from throwhig into the balance the political counterweight of 
other groilps or interests who claim to be threatened by thQ , 

academician5?^5 ' ^ \ * 

Conservative o^ jight-wing political groups, tiiou^h now 
relatively quiet, may come to power in the university a^nd, 
observed Lepawsky, ^"take active steps toward changing the 
political complexion of the .academic establishment. If they 
did not, it would be one of file most' remarkable. cases of 
political abstinence in history,"" Universities may be^especial- 
^y vulnerable, to'extemal politicar forces- Enrou^dxitizens or 
an, angry le^slature may inflict serious damag^ on a public 
institution by determined efforts to^curb intelleetual mquiry,. 
free ek^i'ession, and open advocapy: \ • ^ ^ m . 

Universities alreifty engaged: for whom?*- 

The perceptive observer might declare' that^ it is purely 
academic to ask whether the universities should be engaged 
in sociM action; they are- in fact already heavily. mvoiv^ in 
couri^s ways. Two examples day suffice td'ma'ke the point. 

Through their experiment stations and extension, divisions, 
the lanti-gr^t colleges'* and' uniy^^^ years haye 

assumed direct responsibilitylfor iinproving agricultural prp-^ 
duc^on and for reshaping the agricultural ecbnomy. They are 
jiovif immersed in the process of revolutioriizing agricultural 



tecMology. Tile University of C^lifiSmia has developed a -new* 
strain of toiigh-skinned tomatoes and- invented the maoiiineiy 
to harvest them, Jn doing so, the uiiiversity contributed to the 
loss of many jobs for the already disadvantaged farm laborers 
m the gi^at central valley of California. Should the university 

^accept any responsibihty for retraining. workers for other jobs 
or helping th\^ trjmsfer to oth^r industries^ ' * 

' ' * 1 ' ^ ^ 

Two TVriters ia the Nev? Republic recently reported that the 

. University of California has applied for a patent on^a machme 
that maymake it possible within five ye^rs to harvest meehan- 
ically most of the wine grapes grown* iij the^state. Farm opera- 
tors may profit enormously siiic§ it was said that labor costs, , 
which jiow nm about $20 an aote, mi^ drop tb as Uttle as 
$5. The article declared that the machine iuodel recently 

^licensed by the university for commercial productipn will har- 
vest both sides of a row of vines simultaneously, at the rate of 
two acres- an hour^ using two men to. replace 70.^Thousaids 
of laborers will be displaced.^*^' Does the university , hav^ an 
obligation to concern itself with the huma'n beings who are 
'diisplaeed by the harvester it in vented?- 

One might also ask whether it is any more inappropriate for 
student pr faculty organiza^tions, or the university itself, to act 
in the cause of peace, than for the Livermore laboratory, .under 
the joint auspices of the University of talifpmia and the " 
Atomic Energy Commission, to engage in research and devel- 
oi^nieht in nuclear warfare? Or to ^sk whether it'Js any longer 
inappropriate for the corporate univei;sity to assist the victims 
of social'or economic injtistice to organize. social, economic, 
or political efforte to -redress the deprivation and discrimina- 
. tion under which they suffer? \ ^ 

. ^> ^ 1 ^ ^* The^ urban-grant university 

The yrtteir question is bound to arise if the* urban-grant 
university espoused by Dr. ©lark Kerr materializes. Kerr has 
'prpposed that the nation and the states should establish 67 
, urbaQ-gr^nt Universities to, staujd beside its 67 land-grant uni- 
.versities. This! institution, as he conceives it; would help re- 
Jbuild and run the eitie&JJi^would send out faculty menibers 



students to show the peo^^e how to operate better xirban.*' 
schools, welfare and soci^ agencies,-'police departments, and , ^ 
hospi|tals. The medical school would be at. least as much in- 
volved in-^the health of the city as4hQ land-grant university' ; 
was with the health of the farmers* livestock. Members of the> 
uriiyersity community would become the chief planners of the;^^^ 
structure, cultural, and human architecture of the city. 

The urbaA-grant university, said Kerr, would ahryost cejrtam- 
ly face a great deal of external opposition . 

There will be those, for example, \^o wiU view with apprelien- 
sion the potential political alliance of the students and 'the 
ghetto fellers. Others will fear the potential involvement of 

. the^umversity in partisan urban politics. . .. , And so, for this " 
university, to wocjc effectively, tl\ere will have to be a consider- 
^^^ble amount of public understanding — especially undeiStanfl- 

" ing of the distinction bejsv^en service based on applications of ^ 
knowledge ^and positions taken because of partisan politics. 
Beyond that^ the institution, will need an excellent system of 
buffers, ^nd this i^ particularly ja challenge to Uie trustees. . . . 
* We must bridge the' gulf bet>*een the mteljj^tual community 

, and the surrounding society. . . The, urb^n-grant imivfersity 
can pppvide such a bridge and if the^greater participation will 
result in greater^controversy, we must be |)repared*to'' accept it 
and to deal with it. ^® \ ^ \ ^ ; ^ 

' ♦ But how to deal with rit:^e did not say. 

Thequasi-university Service agency ^ * ^ ^ 

, Kerr has suggested the urban-gran^ university niight organ- 
ize for community service by^tablishing agencies correspond- 
ing .to agricliltural experiment stations and agricultural ex- 
;tensiQn divisions. But because an institution serving the urban 
^community will touch many mqre sensitive individual and 
sogiai nerve endings than the land-grahf university did; it may 
be desirable for the former to devise a hew agency less directly 
and intimately a part of the institution than the agricultural. 
agencieSf^Perhaps the prototype may.be fojund in the quasi- 
nongovemmeAtal organization, .the disadvantages and ad- 
vantages of which were recently discuissed by the president of- 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York." 

A new cjuasi-university organization shpuld'be funded from 
many sources^ including federal and state governments, found- 
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^aUons,r tndividuals,'' voluntary associations, city governments, 
• f cpll^ges and.univefrsities, and corporations. It should be pos-' 
siblefor faculty members to move back and forth between the 
^ aigency and-the educational institutions which^surround it. 

Participation in the activities of the organization should not 
' only, enable seholars and researchers to bring their special 
knovi'ledge and competence tq bear on urban affairs, but also 
; • to identify problems for study and investigation. "The avail- 
ability of a real laboratory rather than an abstract one, of an 
actual^ problem rather than a theoretical one, makes the uni- 
^ versity a liiore vigorous institution," said the Carnegie Found- 
c\. ation trustees." -. 

Thfe quasi-univ^rsity organization would not only provide 
I *e schola| with" an opportunity for appfied and baslcHnvesfiga- 
11 * tiorf as well as;spcial aetionf it would |lsp feave fre^t^ ' 
retire intd the' *"-iriner" university for periods of . reflection, 
teaching, and intensive research. Tim kind of sanctuary even 
thg urban-grant university cannot afford to lose. - 

But if the university should; at, times, and^for some of its 
mecQbers, offer a Haven, it Should be .a cloister with windows 
. - on the world. And most of the time, its faculty and students 
will be trying to devise ways of making a better society. 

Ijq( this regard Gardner finds the university seriously defi- 
bient. His criticism amounts to an indictment: 

' ' \ ' ' ' . ' ' ^' ^ ' 

scientific and techmcar problems to those problems mvolving 
change in' human institutions, one cannqt say that the uni- 
versities are a significant intellectual base for the main attack. 
In fact^ a gpod hiaily university people vtliose field should give 
them a legitim'ate interest in these matters barely understand, 
what the relevant problems are. Many are debating policy' al- 
ternatives left behind five years ago. Iiew are planning the kind 
of research that would sharpen polidy alternatives.^^ 

- ^ * • rf. The test for involvemertt 



1^; ' If Gardner is right, the university in^ constant danger of 
i) ; ; , ^ being ,b^ih irrelevant and obsolete.' But how^eepfy can. il be 
'"'^'^'^^^ itlP^™?ry intejilectual pur- 

^ ;'pose> Mthput l5smg its in^tellectual- freedotnp ^thout becom- 



^g the ija^^odpfiy special intepest group except the^interest 
a. free' Ipcie^ The 'prQblenjs 6f xx)ininitnient and- involve* 
rtient which aris^ when the^university. becomesf^^i^ectly em- 

,broiIed1u |he inevitably seiiSitive an^ controversial processes 
of social change jnay not pnly shalce its c^nsciencerb^^lso 
ch^enge*.ijts integrity. Js^ fhere a touchstone by whjch the 
^piversi^'s essential Tcharacter, its -unsufrenderable v^e/atid 
itihe; conditions and4imits;of its implication in.soci^ reform 

^cad: be teistedf I think there is. I suggest^that it is the mainten- 
anbeof ihfellecluarfreedom. Ifoindividual freedom of students 

' ^ajji faculty, is ip$t, the^ university is destfoyed. If the intdlec- 
tually'ftjfe uiliversi^ disappears, the free ^iefy will likewise 
perish. ^ ' ^ ^ 
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The/ university should, in deep and direct ways, recogflize itself asJ&nd act 
as-anr agent W the most profound politics.- What' Is wrong with the university 
denying modestly that ft is .trot politicaLand then continuing in a quiet way Jts 
rple 35 an agent of the proTfounc^ politics of . modernization,, reform, and free- 
•dom? ^ - 

The thing wrong -with^univer^itie^ pretending not to be agents of Social 
fchange is that it i^s a cover-up; it camouflages the fact that universities are 
such 'agents; and in thfeir disavowai^ they qay fool themselves as well as others. 



, ^ The' federal government knows, the Staje Department knows, the Pentagoli 
^ knows,;the CjA knows, our adversaries in the world know that 'American pniver- . 
,sities. are and Ijaye bejn agents for^tesearch* and recruitment in^suppprt of 
' America's present world policies and. military efforts. Why ^shouldn't ther 
American people and thp members of the university community know the fact^ ^ 
. y on this? S4tW* official doctrine of political neutrality is wrong because It is 
' cbrri/ptlngand cowq^ly. ^ ^ r. - 

^ ? Following the truth as a question .jtiay not lead to'lajger appropriations forV^ • 
state unjversities. But the urgent is to^o often the enemy of the important, and!)^, 
* undue prudence will not leah to |ood' prophecy. The* important thing Is that 
' we act in {Re faith that it Is tl^ Truth as a question -that makes men free. J - 
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» HARRIS L. WOFFORD, JR: 
, . ^ PRESIDENT 



STATE UNIVERSITY ct) 
OLD WESTBURY,^NEW YORK 



When the council of our college first talked wi^th me, one\ 
astute member jasked in effect what Chancellor Heyns 
and ^,are now asked to jdebate, exi^ept'Iie put it in more person- 
al termsr "Will you spenrf-sU your time sounding ^ff on pony 
. tiroversial issues?" He gave civil rights as his example, but his • 
q^uestion. was really th^ larger one: Is it necessary, and projper 
for a college president, or ajiyone, representmg the college, 
or in some cases even the college Itself, to take, jjublic stands 
,oh public issues? Should the college try to change society^or 
stick to the bifsiness of education? * / 

* ; ' • V . , / 

I replied'that I^wpuld not spend all of my time pn such 
issues because of the demanding job they were^giviijg me but' 
added that,' if I were4ri their shoes, I would worry more abou^* 
, someone who wduldn't spend any of his tune that way, either 
because he didn't hav6 anything" to say or because he was 
afraid to say anything. Peace^ Corps volunteer had goaded 
me: "If you become a college president,^you will never say 
anything, sign anything, or do anything political or controVer- ' 
jsial." It seemed to me th^t th^ council of a college should 
• want^a presi4ent who woiwd disprwe that charge. . 




Isrft it the businesfc of education to le^dchildren lip to man- 
hood-^to lead, adolescent subjects, into full citizenship? Si- 

' P " . . ■ - :a 



Jence, cowardic^ emptiness, or nihilism at the core of the 
academy would 86 a source of corruption of thfc young and of 
^'society at large — the opposite, of what education in citizenship 
should be. ; . . J ' . 

This personal preface is not to suggest that whjat is good for 
a college president is necessarily good for the college. It is a 
short answer to the general question: Should a college or a 
university see itself as — and act as — an agent of social 
change? ^ * ' • . * 

Yevtushenko telk us it is man's fate to shuttle back and 
forth between the City of Yes and the City of No. I am glad 
tH2ft^ Chancellor Heyns and I hdvejsach.been assigned one side 

'of the proposition that colleges and universities should be 
agent* of social change, and that riiine is the City of Yes.' 
Though there 4re mariy ^complicated thjngs Xo say, it is good 
to fipd us standing on thes^ strong two- rmd threeTlette^ 'words,v 

• Vef^ short and sflnfjle words that you do not hear often ^enough, 
in the academic world." - » ' ' 

The need for involvement 

/ * . , ^ 

,^ - . 

^ -Mine is an easier side of the argument because we will prob- 
^y all agree that there are some\>€casions, involving great 
political and, social issues, when we would all expect institu- 
tions of higher education to take sides as deeply and. directly 
.engaged agents for or against particular social changes. Jtt 
^least we regulai^y expect this of coUegeg^d universiti e^^p tner > 
than our^fl^^As to Nazi Gennanj^, woidd we:not agree that 
tKe acadeih^here had a duty to resist, with ajl^dfits^ individ- 
ual and collective ppwer, Hitlpr's laws and acts ,a|55ist Jews 
from the firgt forms of civil' discrimination to the **final^ solu- 
tion?" Do we not agree that universities as universities, even 
at the risk of ^their extermination, had Ihis duty to seek to 
change the course- of Nazi terror — ' that universities in Mus- 
solini's Italy had a duty^ as universities to resis^t Ihe Fascist 
^okth^ / 

Do vf^ not believe th^t tho academy in Greece tcnday as, 
in ancient Athens — should be an agent seeking to restore 
the conditions of publifc freedom? Do we not^hope that uriiver- 



pities m eastern Europe will, with .courage and political skill, 
* continue to press/for the liberalization of ^heir Communist 
_ states? Do we not [hope that this is happening in the Soviet 
. ^ Union and l)e,hind^&ie:seenes eve^h ia Ghma? • 

a Do we npt t^y universities in-Asia, Af^cS, and Latin Amer- 
ica to be teS^jonsible and active agents of the social revolutions 
n^iessary in most poor ^ and newly developing nations? Do we 
^ not, through our goyermnent programs and foundation aid, 
^ in f act <alm6st bribe some foreign universities to undertake 
miajOT programs concerned with sensitive domestic sociaUand 
^ ^ .ppUtical issuesi such as land reform?^,. 

- * ^ .How then x^an we take the position that universities should 
4 engage in contiroyersial matters and J^e avowed ^gents^pf social 
change e^ferywhere in i&ie world butiin America? ' ^ ^ > 

^ Jt ^y^n ^ets clos^er laome than this. Those who advise against 
uiutersities as universities getting inyolvedlin such issues usual- 
'^^^ ly* stand' on, even "narrower .ground. A university preside^itjn 
|fc 2 \ the^^ortn may not-'believe that his, university shoxrfd risk its 
" srf^^ public or political support by involving itSelf directly in mat- 
ters of injustice or. violence nearby, a policfe department run 
/ * anpLUck, or migrant workers on strike, but he-is. likely to believe ' \ 
I thait his counterpart in Jhe South sKouId risk his job and his 
* • institution by givmg lea4ership' on racial integration — and * 
vice yersa.^ ' ' ' * ; . 

1*-^^ ^ In fact, I suspect that most of us Vould^gree that there, are ^ 
some political and social issues bt such yital importance to , 
' the ui^versity that the university — even siri American univer- 
sity — would have to act as a university, whatever the con-- 
sequences. If so, then the real questions are what those issues 
. ace, how they are determined, and how th^e university should 
act. What kind of agent of change- should it 'be? 

. ^ Involvement i$ inevitable 

Let rafe rfeturn io these jcrucial questions by another route. ^ 
Nfinejsiiould also be an easier side of the, argument i}ee^se it ^ 
can be/shown, I tiiink, that any university at all woftihy ofi that 
name is inevitably, whether it wants te^^be or not,^ whether it / 
^ aximit^ to being or not, ag «gent of social change. Andtif 
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a powerful university, it is probably a powerfii[ agent of social 
change. ' . . ^ 

This is true becausg of the-very nature of change in the' 
; modem iVorld — this new world ushered- in by the Industrial^ 
-Reyoluticm, if not by the Renaissance, or.indeed by the origin- 
al Westerti dialectic ,€f ancient Jews and Greeks. The world 
revolution of science and technology has education as its cen- 
tral generating soui^e. Along with^other corporations, such as 
business fjnns and §tates, colleges and universities are the 
carriers of this now nearly universal revolution of mod^miza- 
, tion. ' ^ * , ' 

•-f ^^^^^ ^bout 1 6 years to makca modern man — 1 6 years of 
ii education to t^rn.an Ethiopian villager iqto a jet pilqt,c 

^ I for a Nigerian bushman iijto a modem poetrl6 years of educa? 
' tion for an outcaste Hindif to become a nuclear phj^icist, for 

, ; a. wholf genetatibn of Russian peasants to become skilled Jn-. 

^ 'Cu^trial workefs, for 200 million young Chinese .td leam the 

* ; literacy, mathematics, and new laws of a modernizing military 
^'/state. Through education', the secret has been let 6m,that man! 

m^ci not be forever pbof,^ that science and teohholdgy, eco-^ 
notaics^and politics make it possible for the first tinie in human 
history for the benefits of civiliza'tion, *s^h as they affe', to>e 
made availabJe to the whole hum?tn race — fo_all men.^That^ 

* is the giant revolutionary fact of our lime which education is.^ 
; -making manifest. ^ ' ' ' - 

ft f l{ look;,back over the history of mod^E^rn civilization; yte , 
can^see that universities h*ave always been agents^ of change*^' 
^Justice Brandeis called corporations the' master instruments, 
" of civilization and put educational corporations at the hearytf 
our corporate life, asthe gr^at shakers and movei^^^jhe most 
fundamental agents of change. From the days jpf the .educat- 
^ ing monastic corporations of the MidiJle Ages, whichVere the 
' ^ Change agents that began to modenuze agnculture — they 
'were the first "land-g'ant colleges" — through the early medie; 

* val iiniversities where "nation" was the name for a'coUege-of 
? 1 1 P^pI? the same locality, throu^^ the great ugiviarsities 

1 1 of the world f^day, bur academic:' r^ubjk:s of Jfeaming^h 
% ^ been models for — itjKrf^oniefimes the'tnotl^rs oftr^l^e 
larger republics of learning known as nation-states. 



In this perspective, with the plot so cfear, with colleges arifl - 
universities cast as central characters in our politics, now as 
ever, for better and 'for worse;%ow can wp hope to escape 
responsibility by sayiiig, "There's nobody here but us chickens, 
bossr? Some- chickens!. ' 

Yet that is what so many voices in higher ifludation seem to . 
he saying. President Johnson's chief White House advisor on 
education ^and'^science, not Jong ago siid that education is 
to^ i?iporgnt for us to let it get involved 'in political con- 
troversy>4?iis^as^Tr^xpJanatioii of .his action in dropping 
from a White House committee a distinguished scholar, who 
now is oh our faculty, who had taken an active stand against 
the ^ar in Vietnapi. .Isn't the opposite closer to the truth? 
pol^^csis too^^important for k not Jo be at the center of educa- 
Wl|rJ^^^ftipn IS too political for it not to be involved in 
mattSlrs of ^eat controversy. ' - 

, The' founder of the Hebrew unive^rsity and' later the first . 

. president of Israel^ Dr. Chaim Weizniann,^ tells in his- book. 
Trial find Error, ^hov/ he cQnyinced General AHenby during > 
World War 1 that^the founding of ^flebrew university ..was not 
a political act and therefore should not b e subjec t to the war- 
time bait oh politics. It was just an educational institution, he*, 
assured the British' commander. Years later,, as. he looked 
back on thejpoA^r generated .bji|he university and by the other 
eduQationar institutions create^ in Palestine, Weizn^ann com- 

>mented' that^^of^course,^ it-had been a political act. And 1 ^ 
woul^^add that wh^t is tr&e of the birth of a university should 
be true^otits life and,, when necessary, death. It should, in 
'deep and direct ways, recQgnize itself as — and act as — an 
^gent of the most pro^outjid politics. ' ' ' 

• ^ \. ' ' What is oi)r problem? \ 

If this- i§ true, then what is pur pro^em? What is wroiTg^ 
^ith^he university deiiying modestly, as Weizmann did, that ^ 
It is nd^p^litica^^d^jt^en continuing in a quiet way its role as 
\an agent of the "profound politics of modernization, reform, 
''aTd'^freedom?r.WK[y ;ask ' for troubled WHy not stick to' the 
business of education and get involved only in public con- ' 





troversies that clearly and directly affect education? Why 
encourage universities , to get more openly injhe middle of 
, controversial public problems? ^ \' 

The first thing wron^ with this our present oflScial doctrine 
is that it is not true — and untruth should be the last thing a 
university accepts. ItJs so untrue that even private profit- 
• making corporations now feel it nepessary to affirm that they 
) do, carry corporate Tesponsibility for the common good. Few 
private corporations any longer dare to say that their concern 
is for themselves alone, that doing what is good for themselves 
is itself enough of a contribution to the common good. But 
universities still say this, and in doing, so' they demonstrate a 
^self-centered closure that is. the opposite of a truly open 
dialectic. . ' 

\ ' ' 

* The second thing wrong with this appl-oach is that it is- 
nan"ow and selfish, and therefore ultimately ridiculous. .Isn't ' 
it ridiculous for* a great university to consider questions of'tlie 
justice of a war or national conscription to be beyond the o 
pale of academia — ^ except insofar as'pr untiHts graduate . • 
students, are in danger of being drafted? Yet that. is what the 
conventional doctrine seems to say: a university is % be coji- ^ / 
cemed'aboul political issues only wheti they directly impinge^ 
on the efficient functioning of the university or the individual 
) liberty of students and faculty; This is ^ long way from con- 
' cem for the common good. » * - n 

A third thing wron^ with universities pretending not to be 
agents of social change is tb^tt is a,cover-iip; it camquflages 
the fact that universities are such agents; and in their disa- 
vowal they may fool themselves as well as others. Th^^^a^al 
government kndws, the State- Department knows, thi?1?entar , 

^ gon knows, the CIA knows, our adversaries in the world kncSiv 
that American uiiiversiti'es are and -have been agents for re- 
search and •recruitment in support of America's present world ^ 
policies and military efforts. Wby shouldn't the American 
people and the members of the university community know 

^^the facts on this? What, is wrong is that those pplicies and 
efforts may .themselves be wrong; they may b^ just what oujght 

'.to be changed. At Ipast the question of whetlter .these policies , 

, '\ / /' ' 18 ' ... , 



effprte should be supp®rted, as they are, npw by' most 
large universitfes, or opposed, should be at- live one on every 
campus. And that debate should noVbe an .extracurricular or 
underground one, but one that engages the university as a 
whote. • . ~" ^ 

It is no tribute to universities that tlje students have Keen 
the most active agents in raising these' questions, that they 
have been like a giant Socrates -in our midst come to' ask, us- 
the hard questions we should have been asking them and 
askipg ourselves. The Teach-ins and many, of the explosive 
student protests would'not Jij^ve had to come as they did if the 
academy as a whole y/as teaching, and learning — criticizing, 
yquestionmg, and acting as it should. - 

So the ofl5caal doctrine 6f political neutraKty is Wrong be- 
cause it is corfupting and cowardly: Jt is the antithesis of the 
ancient .original Socratic rule, to follow the question where 
'^it leads. Itis partpf the reason why the word "academic" has 
become synonymous with anemic, irrelevant, and hypocritic- 
al; A doctrine that institutionalizes timidity, at .just the point 
where we need to be encouraged to have the courage of our 
convictions, is wrong. * ^ 

Lastly, the doctrine is wrong because it leaves a vacuum 
for others to fill. It is an\abdication of leadership. The passive 
xmiversity becomes subject to the%ivasions of others, to the 
deminds tBat others thrust upon it. Knowing that the univer- 
sity is a powerful agent of change, many outside forces will 
try to capture.it and make it their agent for!their change/ * 

Recently I heardjhe good governor of a big industrial state 
call upon universities to turn tli^ir full power to the crisis of 
our ci^es. He said hd-was tired of hearing John Hannah tell 
ho>v,,when th'^ fanners of Michigan disQovered that their^ 
*frbzenc:5trawberne were not red enough for the housewiyes, 
.Michigan State University solved the problem and 'gave the^ 
farmers red^^ra^y'berries. With matters of life and death facing 
the people of this cditatry and the world — racial rebellign^ 
urbaii poverty, international wars the governor in effect 
. asked >"How can universities fiddle while Newark and Wash- 
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ington and Saigon and Hanoi burn? If our universities have 
been willing to taike on so many relatively bia^fechnical prob- 
lems, |rom red strawberries to better ©fnbalming, why are 
they riot ready and able to turn their fulj powers to^'the great 
questions of war and pe*ace and justice?"^ ^ ' 

' ^ ' ' . » - 

I agree with the governor, but I do not want to se^ tftis' 
pressure on the universities coming largely from the oy^de, 
and I am afraid that, uhless our basic doctrine 09 J:^is^clm^es, 
\ve will respond to 'these pressures as we have with other forms 
pf public* service that ouv universities render. *We will give 
public service in the service-station sense. We give governors 
and fanners and em'balniing associations the service they ask 
for — ^which-is not necessarilylhe service, which they and our 
society need. And we do it as something. above and beyond* 
what we see as our true academic^'diity. We do it as an extra 
favor or for^ood profit. We do it m performance of that third 
competing obligation of a university. 

I am skeptical of competing purposes and especially third 
putpqses. Instead, I follow, a contrary doctrine that holds to 
the one original purpose of the university, which you still find 
in most catalogs but notJn many other operations of tlfe urjr- 
versity. "To pursue .the Jruth in unlimited directions in the 
traditions of all universities" — so reads the great purpose of 

^ tlie State University of New York in its official publications. 
"Truth is the hardest, most troublesome word you use," said 
one of our student planners at Old Westbury who complains 
that I havp a tendency toward a medieval vocabulary. me * 
add that he always' also reinforces my instinct to stick with 

" the hard" troublesome words. The search for 'truth seems to 
me to inclmjd^nd serve all our many separate purposes. I 
use the worn "truth," by the way, as a young Russian u^ed it 
in 1^957, wlKn'we were in a Moscow art gallery looking at a . 

' picture of Christ and. Pontius Pilate entitled "What is^ the 
.truth?" The young Russian said: "Five years ago I did not like 
that picture. I v^jgtfVT^ yojing Communist, and I knew the 
truth. No\Y I like it because Tknow the truth is a question." 

^hat is the truth aboiit the university as an agent of' 
change? Let us look ^ the three jcey words ia the proposition: 

-20 • ■ ' 



.;;ag^nt," **cliahge," and "university." An agent has a principle 
.. .. '^^^ is responsible to,^and ch^ge musa|^have some criterion. 

^ ^ university an agent of? What is our criterion 
Ij tj fo'r determimhg whether a , particular change is good or bad? 

\. A university is not the ageijt of the pubKc, for it is often 
; the public's opinion that most needs changing — by criticism'/ 
by Socratic goading, .by education.. Nor- isjt the agdat of, 
/trustees representing that public, let alone of presidents ^r 
administrators ull of whom depend for their legitimacy on the 
consent of several other constituencies, especially the faculty 
and students.' And it cannot be die agenf of faculties, for. their 
specid jdornanis need especially to be stretched into univ^sajs. 
Nor is it ttie agent of students, The university, of course, needs 
to pay attention to where students are. at, as they^ouM^y^ 
but it also needs to challenge each ^neration t^o v^ere it 
has Bpt been, to go where it ought to goT^s geil^ation 
^ . particularly needs to be encouraged 4o take the deep and 
\ disdplineij intellectual tripS^ their present travels seem to bt 
:lieglectmg.; * * 

My alma mater's Socratic orade, Robert Putchins,^ says 
Mit the bniversity's purpose 'is to fashion the mind of the ' 
age and' not ,be fashioned by it." And has predecessor at 
: Chicago, William Rainey Harper, said in 1905 that Univpftities 
should not be "deaf to the cry of sufifering humanity" or "ex- 
clusive ancj shut up within themsefyes," but "the true univer- 
, si^ of the .future," should instead be "th| prophetic inter- 
pMer of democrat, the prophet of her past, in all its^^cis- 
sitiides; the prophef of her present, in^all 'its complexity^; the 
prophet of h&r future, in all its possibilities." ^ 

^ \ V ^ ■ ' ^ ' 

• If a university to be a true uniyersity must above all be a 
. prophet and, through this prophetic^inission, fashion, the |nind 
of the a§e, then a university reaUy has to see itself and be, to 
tile biest of its^^bility, an agent of the truth. In the beginning 
of our universities, when God and truth were synonymous, 
, tihis was dear e^iough. We are told that G5d is, dead, and I 
l^^ ^^..7certainly havejCLdt found Him aliVe in any of the universities I 
l^l^. have visited recently. Nor have I been to the mountaintc^, at 
least^t since leaving Ethiopia a few years ago; but yesterday; 
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I xode a horse on the foothills of Mount Diablo up behind 
Berkeley — the Devil always has sorft^thing to do with Truth 
— ^and the beauty and euphoria of that perspective emboldeAs 
me to paraphrase Santayana: there is no God but His word 
is being 'incarnated all the time, and especially in the jcorppra- - 
-tions that call themselves conmiunities of learning. A more 
academic wojd for all this is the one my Russian friend used: 
question. God and Truth are indeed the great question. Uni- 
. veFsiTlSr^e, agents of this great que'Stipp — ^nd niust theje- 
fore do their best to be great questioners. 

Let pDie cbme down from the heights to a more American 
verjsion of this proposition. Let us settle for the Declaration of 
Independence definition of the truths that are America's great 
questions^. Our revolutionary fotmders declared that the need 
and right of all men to govern them&lves was self-evident. But" 
for this prophecy to come to f^s, the higher education of alVi 
citizens must become truly universal and good. That in itsdtf 
cafls for our colleges and universities to be massive and much 
better agents oi change than they have ever been. And one of 
^the changes most clearly required is that they change them- 
selves and J^ecome much better models of a republic of learn- 
ing than they ar& now. This new constitution-making within 
the academy, that will enable stucjents as well as faculty to be 
citizens and not subjects, is one of t^ great social changes uni- 
velsities will need to give leadership in achieving. 

Seyond th^ reforms needed in our own house, there are more 
than enough great pubUc questions on which universities as 
universities need to throw light, these ,include the war in 
Vietnam, the racial crisis,' urban development, the war on 
' poverty, the matter of drugs, relations with (JIhina and the 
other places we can't get passports te-^ you name them. 

jfl have claimed that this side of the argument, in favor 
of open acceptance of a role as agents of change, is easier than 
the negative, let Die concede t6at,the consequences^ ^e not at 
all easy. Following the question where i| leads inevitably lea4s 
OH some occasions into trouble.. A university jfliat as a univer- 
sity resisted Hitler would. have lost its^4ife^as a universify 
or would it? High authority says 'We may need to lose our life 



tb^find iti-and history tells us that ajicie^t Athens was never 
Biore alive than-wfaen its buildings were captured and burned, 
and its people took] to the sea; saying that their city was on 
ships. The great days of the. early universities, Trevelyan tells 
. us, werexwhenjjniverf ities were built of men alone. 

M we accept responsibility for the university to, speak :and 
aqt on some issues affecting the whole body pSIitic, we will 
of course have great difficulty deciding which issiies and how 
to do it. But that is the kind of diffis^ty our minds and souls 
need to face.' That is the kind of questioji, about the common 
good, that truth requires us t9 ask. • - 

This spring many campus adminKtratc(rs were "alarmed 
because studente "threatened to boycott classes, close down* 
colleges, and assemble die-commuiiiity'for debate on the^Viet- 
. nam W^. The position tak^n^on most tainpuses was that the 
university h«id to sticJc,to its business,- those classes. Bfitl have 
also heard of the different response by Presidents Howard 
Johnson of M.I,T., who said thatx*the Vietn;^ War was an 
issue: that warranted the full atteiltiqn of the university, that 
he fp'r one was ready to listen to anyon6 -who had light to throw 
on die question and that he would spbnsor such a major con- 
frontation. The students, asked him' to open the meeting and 
he agreed. .Thousands came and the argiiment went on for 
hours. The dispute had been raised to its older tide, a disputa- 
tion; For days afterwardsri^ told, Howard JoKnsoif^as 
greeted by students who told him tjiat they never felt so proud, . 
tp be a member of M.I.T. than qn that day when the commu- 
nity as a whole, led by its official spokesman, engaged itself 
in seeking the truth about the Vietnam' War. This , is but 
one example of&ow a university should seek the tnifli. 

* ■ , - ' • - V 

All this is of course easier to say when your governor is the 
governor ©f New .York and not the governor, of CaKfomia. 
^Following the truth as a question may .not lead to larger^pro- 
priatibns for state univdrsitips.. Bizt the urgent is to^^en the 
enenjy of the important, and undue pni^ence wiu not lead 
tiS, good; prophecy. The important thing is that we, act in die 
faith Ih^t it is Truth as a question that hiakes mea.'free: 



^ PRECIS 

I do not believe that the university, formally ^ an Institution, should take 
stands on noneducatlonal matters. By formal ^lon I mean formal ac!Tefi--^ 
tal|»n through Its governing board or executive heads, hhave the same opinion 
aboiit official actions on noneducatlonal matters by departments and faculties. 

If the academlc^mmunltif chooses to use the university. as a base of polit- 
ical action, if it tries to Identify the university with its causes,, and mobilize 
,the prestige and the resources of the university toi goals which it chooses, 
then it has n;ade the university an Important piece of political real estate. 
And it willYollow, Inevitably, that others, outside the university, will then 
regard Its cohtrol and management as Important for goals which they select 

Many efforts to get the university as an Institution to identify with particular 
causes-opposition to tfre.wjir for example-liave arisen not from great moral 
sensitivity but from the desire to align the university with a particular iiosi* 
tion. There has been a struggle for control of the university rather thaa a"^ 
' passion for morality, < > ^ ^ 

* Unlv^rskles Bave accepted endowments for foolish purposes or scholarshlp 
funds with unwise social Implications. We have nop»en as sensitive as we 
might have been to the need to. change these relationships. But the criteria 
are clear and their application has, by and large, protected the autonomy of 
the university and the^essential freedom of its members, faculty and students 
alike. 
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Jr accepted the invitatioii to speak to this group on this 
L topic in part because of the pressure such acceptance 
W9uld bring upon, me to put in writing wEat I have come to 
believe. In addition to welcoming the discipline that would be 
tequired, I looked forward to having those beliefs examined 
and challenged by other speakers, panelists, and members of* 
^e audience. ' * , 

. ^ My position on the question of the relationship of the uni- 
versity tc^ocial, political, and economy pf oblems is essential- 
ly conservative.' Vou should underhand, however^ that I q>eak 
Jvom a campus which is characterized by a'^great deal of in- 
volvement in' these problems, Thousands of our students, in* 
connection with course work and outside classes, are teaching 
and tutoring children in poor conraiunities, working in schools 
and social agencies. We offer courses which involve field work. 
Virtually all of our schools and* colleges are involved witii 
state and local government and maijty other social* groups. In 
addition, bUr .campus rules permit free discussion of all issues, 
and iQterest is, not only lively but, for many of our students, 
this interest expresses itself in action and involvement, llhis 
state of affairs I approve, of an^efeiid. 
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Institutional neutrality on noneducationai maftars^^ ^ . 

Nevertheless, and indeed to protect tfiis freedom, I do not 
belteve thfat the university, formall3F||s an institution,^ should 
taKe . stands* on noneducationai, matters. By formal oflBcial 
action rinean formal action taken through its governing board 
or executive heads. 1 have the same opinion oflBcial ac- 
tions on noneducationai matters by departments and faculties 
• ' ' . ' ' * ' • ^ . _ ^ 

Because of the ambiguity of what constitutes oflBcial institu- 
tic«ial acfiiE^, I would go further and state that the executive 
head must recognize that v^^at he may believe are private acts 
often are . interpreted as oflBcial positions. I would counsel 
great restraint in his^own pronouncements and actions. To a 
^ lesser extent, this applies to other oflScers and to a lesser extent 
still the faculty, but in all of these, the ambiguity is real enough 
that people m^ these^categories should at least recognize the 
• import of theh: acts orjxttferances. ' . t 

I refer particularly to^ oflBcial pronouncements, and I as- 
sociate myself with "fce^ Antioch position* quoted in Dr. 
McConnell^rpaper, "The only proper institutional stands . . ". 
are on issues scrupulously defined as educational." 

f With respect to action, to' activity or programs, using tihe 
language of the questions posed by Dr. McConneti, It)elieve 
tiie university makes its ^ntrjbution to social conditions in- 
directly;. — "by making the results *of its scholarship and re-* 
seardi freely available" and through the free action, of in- 
diviauals rather than corporatply. I believe^t should be non- 

. partisan. - / • ' 

I taHfe these. positions^Ior precisely the reasons given in sup- 
; port of them contained in the McConnell paper (althougli tiot 
^necessarily by Dr. McConnell hifnself ). As tiie_AntioCh group 
stated: The purpose of avoiding institutional positions is to 
'.-frie individual advocacy dnd choice, to preclude orthodoxy 
which inhibits, dissent! The fundamental basis tot freedom to 
learn and to tea£h has been that the position, of indivijltial 
^ ' faculty members and studfents does not reflet that of tfie in- 
^ stitution as such. It is this independence that is jeopardized in, 



many subtle ways iif institutional neutraUty is abridged. There 
is enough e3ddence on ou|^ campus that even an informal con-' 
sensus pn thelvar has interfered with dissentrit may have in- 
fluenced the nafure 6f schoiarship;;certainly attempts have. 
3>een made tp mfluerice the conduct of the classroom. This in- 
terference would be infinitely greater* if there had been formal 
institutional conmutnient. I ^ 

^ ' ioseph Shobenf in "Toward Remedied for Restlessbessf^ 
Issues in Student Unrest,** says: . 

. . - Acadeimc freedom, it must be recalled, has never appUpd^ 
tp, institutions; the doctrine of Lehrefreiheit, for example, con- 
/ fers no immunities upon the university except dne^ rtfie right . 
to clothe its faculty members in a special protective armor as 
they_ explore any trail that ^may lead Jo trutb and wisdom. In 
contemporary terms, it is generally accurate to say^that any ; 
tenured member of any faculty is entitle to espouse any posi- 

\tion toward the.war. in Southeast Asia withj^ut fear^losing his 
job or suffering other reprisals from th^^llege or university 
at which he teaches. Like most ideals, this one sometimes is 
dubiously honored in the breach rather than m the observatide, , 
but cases like that oJKPrpfessor Genovese at Rytgers undersccw^' ' 
theprinciple here. Our central pomt, liowever, is that the o^-;^ . 
dition of the institutions making this essential gift of security^* 
to its pDQfepsors isjhaf it must itself remain neutral. In a very , ^ 

--ieal sense^ the only comniitment to a social value — m contrast 
to the academic values tiiat guides the internal proc^es of 
sdiolarship, instruction, and the nature of its intra-institution^ 

/u conununity life — *tfiat a university makes as a university is 
JJjfits intransigent commftment to acadenfic freedom. So long as 
it takes^no corpora|e stands with respect to the major pon- • 
troversies.that beset all dynamic cultures^ it can'insist on the ' 

^^peculiar freedom of individuals to investigate, to publish, and 
to debate which is the cornerstone of the academic enterprise. | 
By this insistence, it maintains aii: open campus on which, at \ 
least in laudable theory, all ideas may compete for a hearing 
' and minority points of view can be safely maintained. 

'Mylteading of our history here in California wouldMead 
-me to turn another of Dr. MpConnell^qliestions ulto a stat^^ 
ment of fact: If coUeg^^fend imiversmes identify themselves 
with pafticular. political causes, they will find^themselveS po- 
liticized in wholly unexpected and disastrous ways. 



If the academic cbmmunity chooses to use the university 
as a base of political action, if it tries to identify the*universityt 
with its causes; and mobilize the prestige and the resources of 
the university to goals, which it chooses, tiSn it has made the 
university an important piece of political real estate. And it 
will follow, mevitably, that others, outside* the University,, will 
then regar4 its control and managemopt as imp^tant for goals 
which they^select. Our besfprotection: against tlmt most 'dread- 
ed inter vention, i n university autonomy — the political test of 
fitness f(§?^emB5r5hip in the student body orJaculty — is in 
'carefuUy avoi3iHg anjntemal test. This is what formal *and 
informal orthodoxy really represent. \ * ' 

Individual self-restratnt ^ * * 

' The best protection from intervention, for the preservation 
of autonomy^ lies in sensitivity to this risk and the practice of 
individual Self-restraint. Professor Richard^ofstader put this 
eloquently irf a speech on the Berkeley cac^i^: 

The delicate thing about freedomNg that while it requires 
restraints, it also^requires that many of these restraints be se^^. 
imposed and not forced from outside. The delicate thing about 
the university is that it has a mixed character, that it is suspend- - 
ed between its position in the real world, with all its corrup- 
tions and evils and^ even cruelties, an^ the ^lendjd world of 
our own imagination. Tlie university does/ iir^fact perform 
certain mundane services to society — and fhere are* thpse 
who.thfiik it shoujd aspire to do nofdiing else. It does con- 
stitute a kind of free political forum — and thdte are;^'ose 
who want to convert, jt primarily into a center of political 
action. But above these aspects of its existence stands its es- 
sential character as a center of free inquiry and ci^ticism — a 
thing .not to be sacrificed tor anything else. ' % ^ " 

A university is not a service' «tatiori.^Nor iS it a politick society^ 

^ nor a meeting place f oft .political societies, tt is, with all its' 
limitations and failures, its fragile and compromised profes- 

- sors, its equivocal administrators, its tumultuous and self- 
. righteous students, its cl^sified research, its Instrudtion- that ^ 

* does not instruct, and all the other' ilb that institutional intel- 
lectual life is heir to, the^'best and. most benign side of our 

. * society, insofar as that society aims to cherish tije human 
mind. - , * ' • 



To realize its esse6tial charaqter, *the university' has. to be 
dependent upon somethingiess precarious than the momentaiy 
^balance d{ forces in society; it has to pin its faith on,soixi^thin^ 
''that is not hard-boiled or self -regarding; it has to call mT mere- 
-ly upon critical intelligence but upon self-<jriticism/Mid seliE- 
restraint • ^ , ^ \ 

There is no gfoup of professors or administrators, of taxpayers 
or alumni, or students, there is no class ^ interest in our 
society, that ought to consider itself, exempt' from bearing its 
costs and patiently enduring its conflicts and trials; nor is Aere 
^yone who should want to do other than rally to its generous 





I . Freedom is limited 

• # 

I trust that in this audience we will not attempt to fool our- 
selves. Many efforts to get the -university as institution to 
identify with particular causes — opposition to the war, fori 
example — have arisen not froni, great mora^ensitivity but 
from the desire to align the unn^ersity with a particiilar posi- 
tion. There has been a struggle fdf control of the university 
rathir than ^ passion for morality. 

With those not so calciflating — and there ,are some — it 
has represeiTted a naive understanding of the pluralistic nature 
of the university and the essential part official neutrality plays 
4n the freedom of us all. 4 , 

The.freedom that a university receives from external inter- 
vention 6n^e part of the society that supports it is never ab- 

\ .solute; it, waxes and wanes; it is certainly not a divme right. 
The supporting sopiety, whether public or p*rivate, is not re- 
< quired to grant absQlute independence to its institutions of 
education. As educators we should tell the supporting society, 
and we^Jo, that the greatest universities have traditionally been 
freest. .And we sHould explain-why this is so: because the un-- 
traniuneled search for truth*and its.successful^transmissidn — 

: through learning — ^^is most likely to be achieved with mini- 
mum constraints. We can and do' tell the pu'blic why' this in 
turn is true t— because of the nature of the process of dis- 
•covefy and thej)rocQSS of Jearning. Bu\ when /We do this we 
appeal to society's v^isdojn and its naaturity and its security. 

t^We are not appealihg to a bill of rights. 
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While therfe may be an ideal apwuntof freedom a university 
ishould have, as a. practical m«ter it is limited: How much 
'freedom it fcias is ^eterniinedoy the ( 1 ) degree of enlightened 
r understanding of the society and the restraint it exercises by 
its procedures for resource alloqation (fine item budgets are, 
for example, more restrictive than block grants), (2) methods 
of ^selection and terms of office of- board members, and (3) 
^ * restraints imposed by the university upon itself. — 

<, * • , 

Academic freedom and all the attendant freedoms are, 
^ therefore, never guaranteed^permanently. Whether they are 
granted or interfered with is an educational and a political 
process. We try to educate the supporting society oiL^the 
need .^f or freedom — on educational grounds ; — in order 
that^e'can perform our essential tasks more effectively and 
in sp^ domg serve Hit S(>ciety more effectively. The |)roce»s of 
^ obtaining protection, or losing it, is very often politicalr 

We can identify ^ome of the conditions under which the 
threat to essential autonomy fron(^extemal,interventiion in- 
creases. One is inexperience on the part of the supporting 
public. The Stony Brook drug raid is an illustraltion. Anp&er^' 
is a high state of anxiety about change. This is an extremely * 
short-hand way of describing/fJtlr present condition^ in Amer- 
ica generally. Another is intense value conflict in the society 
on a particular issue. Activities by universities in defense wefe 
acceptable, even applauded, 'during World War n and, now,> 
with an unpopular war, they have be^me 'Cqhtroversial. I 
specify these conditions, and I admit thelist bught properly^^o 
play 9 significant role in determining the natm-js of the univer-, * 
• sity's involvement ii\ particular activities. / * 

To sununarize up -to this point: My-^central position rests - 
_pn my conception of a university as an intellectual cpmmunity, ^ 
dedicated to training and research. It is committed to the 
intellect and t^the useiDf reason, to knbwledge. I then proceed 
to a consideration of the conditions, under" which these func- 
tions can best operate and, finally, to a consideration of the. 
effect on those necessary conditions of involvement in social 
aff^. i have indicated that institutional c(Mnmitments can 
^ — Kave the effect themsejves, under certain circumstances, of 
curtailing* freedom and inviting external interference: 



Criteria to guide universities 

It should be* obvious that we are dealing wim matters of 
degree. And most of what I have said refers to statements of 
position. /\ * ^ 

' But what about the obvious fact that the university is in-' 
volved in social affairs arid has made institutional commit- 
ments to programs^jl would like to ttim now to an examina- 
tion of^me of the types, of involvements. I would suggest that, 
out of carefeil examination of these, we can establish some of 
the criteria that must be i^et to ^uide the university in estab- 
Jishing (or terminating, for that matter} institutional commit- 
naents. Wfe h^ve assembled a good deal of Wisdom on this, 
subject over the years, and it is worthwhile to^make it explicit. 

, Before I turn to institutional Sommitments to programs, let 
me note some established institutional practices that facflitate 
interaction with the socidy that Ij^ve been of tremendous use- 
fulhess to the society and to the university. Although^acqept- 
ed, .they, are not without their risks and are not .without their 
critics both inside and outside the university. 

^ refer first to the advisory, consulting relationship. The 
university in recent years, .through its pay practices,- teave of 
absence policies, ^nd app6intment policies, has greatly increas- 
ed/the iflteraotion bfetWeen the society at large and.individual 
members of thetacademic community* I believe that most of 
the federal prx)grams in education, science, health; social wel- 
fare, and conservation, for example; have been primarily in- 
fluenced by members of the university community, acting as 
private individuals butflvith^the aid of institutional policies 
that permit and even encourage this kind of activity. It is im- 
portant to observe first that the institutional practices and 
policies which made this easy are not coercive. Each faculty 
member has been free to choose to participate or not. 



Second, there are implicit or explicit educational considera- 
tions which ate taken into account. It is expected, particularly 
with respect to consulting relationships, that the experiences 
contribute to personal growth and* therefore, educational 'ef- 
fectiveness. Tlie academic conmiunity .must get. a return. 



Leaves of absence are e\faluated in terms of this effect on the . 
teachin^^and research Junction of the university in addition to 
the ei^erasi criterion of 'service in the public interest. _ 

Another form of university participation, which involves 
university policy and practice, is jndividual grants and contract 
research. Here again, the emphasSs is on the relationship be- 
tween the individual faculty member and the sponsor. Whether 
or not the researcTi occurs is primarily a matter of whether 
thd^individual -applies for the grant. But instiftitional policies 
and practices Ji^ve enormously facilitated the frequency and 
ease of these transactions. Universities have set up offices to 
perform services for these contractsX,g;:o^ded space for most 
of them, and created new categories of. employees th'at these 
projects needed. ^ 

Xfiis institutional posture, of commitment can't be^dden 
under the rug. Nor should its value in making the university 
effective in sociaVrhange be ignored. The university respon- 
sibility is there. Indeed, as far as the federal government is 
concerned, these grants are awarded to the univej^ity and the 
univp/sity is held responsible not only for fiscal matters but 
» also for the quality oT^tlie work done. There are, at least when 
we are at our best, educational considerations which deter- 
mine what kind of grants are sought. They must provide free- 
dom for the investigator, permit publication of findings, con- 
tribute to the education of students and the development of 
staft. They must also h€ m harmony with educational develop- 
ment goals of the institution. . 



I turn now to another form of participation involviit^dn-. 
st^itutional commitment: thQ establishment of units of the uni- 



Radiation Laboratories "here; ^ the, Lincoln L^l3oratories at 
M.I.T;, Argonne Laboratories at the University of Chicago, 
and the Willow Run Laboratories at* the University o£Michi-^ 
gan are examples. Here the university^ by contractual arrange- 
ment, undertakes to. establish and maintain a*research facility. 
Not ajl^of these I* have mentioned have the same relationships^ 
to the university involved or to the, sponsor. These relation- 
ships have also ait^red during the years, but in general they 




varsity structure that haj 




programmatic mission. The 
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have been characterized by a certain degree, of separation from 
:the other units of the university — in management and person- 
nel policy. They might ^better be called university-affliated 
units. These have begun with a public need for k particular 
kind pf' activity and a requiremeht for the kind of personnel . 
^and enviroiinxent that a university can j)ro vide,' \ 

" The need? and requirements of the university have influ- 
eneed.the decision about whether the relationship is to be es-- 
tablished and its nature, if the decision is affirmative. Usually, 
these facilities represent research tools that are beyond the 
capacity of the university to develop. In the 4ays after the 
-war, there was a disposition to establish these programmatic 
units in*iederal laboratories away from and separate from 
campuses. The NIH laboratories in Bethesda are illustrations. 
Many of .us tried to turn this tide, believing that in many in-'' 
stances-tlie educational functions, particularly graduate train- 
ing and research, would be harmed if federal laboratories be- 
came tlie exclusive pattern. If universities were ^ to be on the 
Irontiers of* certain areas of discovery, it was necessary that 
these facilities be near and affiliated with universities. We also 
argued, I think successfully, that the*^ research itself would be 
'done better, ^ 

Gvet a.period^of time these relationships have been altered 
in'the interests of further educational objectives: the free dis- 
semination of research findings, active participation by faculty 
in the direction, of the program', involvement of graduate 
students^ and so on, * , 

Another form^f institutional commitment to programmatic 
research and training has involved institutes arid^ centers in 
such fields as mental health, social research; labor and indus- 
t^al relations, and agriculture. Here again, the university as- 
sumies some obligation over and above tjie commitment of 
^specific individuals to carry^ on a particular effStt, The s^b 
criteria, apply, although^'the decisions are a littie less contro- 
versial primarily because usually there is no' specific partner 
. or enduring cosppnsor, , ^ . 

, All of these-devices have greedy increased the university's 
involvement in our social life. This invplVement has been to 



the plrofit, by and large, of bo^ tfie comAiunity and the univer- 
sity* Primarily educational considerations haye determined 
whether they should exist arid how they should fufic^ion. 
Finally, we diould not forget that these activities have always 
involved us in controversy with the exfemai community in 
one way or another, at one time or another. 

Examination of^lhe effectiyeness of group health care pro- 
grams in-Windsor^Canada, by the University of MicWgan 
Public Health School, exfferimentation with flouridaticm'^by 
the University of Nfichigan Dentistry School, studies of police 
in Oakland by the Center for, the Study of Law and Society — 
innimierable other illiistrations could~be cite^ of some degree 
ot public clamor over this sort bf participation. ^ 

These activities have been defended and protected by (IX 
the.^eral reputation of the university for objectivity, (2) 
the irange of such activities governing many areas that the 
university engaged in, (3) the-cbnous relationship of these 
activities to the research functioi^lthe university and) finally 
but not insignificantiy, (4) tHe posture of th^^investigators^ 
themselves. They resolutely limited their rple to thsQ^ of in- 
ve^kgators and, even thou^ they had a right citizens to do 
otherwise, they did not become political protagonists* The 
unportaace of these isubtie differences in posture cannot be 
overe^unated. ^ 



But what about training and servicM^ctivities? Here we 
must be reminded particular^ that we are not' dealmg with 
an all or none phenomenon, with whether or not the university 
should belnvolved, but rather to what degree* Since the areas 
of possible involvement are more controversial, the sepifivity 
beco)^ all the greater JHere again we aje not without experir. 
ence and wisdom that^ust come to our aid as^we move, as 
we most certainly will, into new areas, of iny)lvement -r^as, 
for example, in President Hitch's program of pommitment *^ 
involving the University in ti&^ urban crisis. 




' Let's turn first to training jMrograms. First bf all, we must 
remember that even in sucli well estajblished programs as Mw, 
medicine, architecture, and public health, there is idways a 
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.s^te of cpntroversy between the faculty and the profession. 
Tj^ically the profession and often the public at large af^ 
cariidcd of the lack of so-called practical emphasis. Sometimes 
■fhere has been criticism about the attitudes and values com- 
?^Wated by the school. We have learned that the education^ 
II r programj tontent, and pedagogcal.jnethod, must be in the 
.hands of the'imiversity faculty for better or for, worse. Our 
faculties have learned that ^ere must be a reasonable fit be- 
tween the program and the demands of the practicing profes- 
. sion, but the detemaination of that optimupo, fit is really theirs. 

We have also had controversies -over whether or not there 
should be a particular training progranL^^ether optom'e- 
^ .tiists oi^^mor^^^ or labor leaders or journalists should be 
trained m universities he^fbj^n th^ subject of considerable 
debate and uilcertamty fr&n time to time. In general, we have 
asked ourselves the foUowmg questions before deciding' to go 
ahead: 

»* 

\, L Can anydne else do it better? [ 

2. 'Is there a body of content, a discipline to be learned? 

3. Does the program draw on as well as enrich other pro-- 
. grams? All, again, educational questions. ' ^ ^ 

Since many institutions are beginning to experiment with 
copses dsnd programs which involve field work (m jpait as a 
way of meeting the criticism of the lack of relevance of the 
educational experience pn the-tpart of students) and . since ' 
these depajrtuires will inevitably involve academic units that 
have nqt had experience with this kind of training, it is worth- 
while to examine what we have learned from pur experiences 
in more estabUshed programs which involve field work, intern- 
ships, etc., as "part of the training. I remind you that ^ye have 
had a great deal — in medicine, dentistiy, public he^th,' social 
work, and education. Here are some of the lessons as I read^ 
: them: ^ i ^ 

1. To ^obtain, optimum results, the umversity must have a 
great deal of control of the field situation. The students, must 
be .geared into the agency to be sure that they aren't just ad-/ 
ditjonal manpower, or ^vpn 'routine assignments; real op- 
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portuhities for learning must, be provided. Close supervision 
is ij^uired/oftetf requiring addiitional staff. 

% Nonetheless, by and large we have not. found- it worth- 
while to operate the fieM agency ourselves. Universitie^have 
pretty much abandoned thejir own elementary and secondary 
laboratory schools. We have greatly increased our use of reg- 
iilar hospitals for medical education, as opposed to develop- 
ing puf own. I doubt whether, even in our new rpedical schools,. ' 
we will ever agdn establish large general service hospitals., 
And^evetf the pnes we still pperate are different, or ought to be, 
fTQm general community hpspitals operating under other aus- 
. pices. Eatients in university hospitals expect to be treated by 
students; thfey must expect to be subjects for research. The 
uniyersity hospitals are expectfed to limit referrals >io those 
cases that contribute to education and research in contrast to 
taktog everyone who needs health care* Private practice use 
of , facilities is absent or limited. ' - 

These are matters of degree, but the emphas\§ is clear* We/ 
are* not in the business of operating social agencies. I could* 
go on \yith this complicated topic, buit I wait to mention one 
. little-noticed but very real objection to university-operated and^ 
university-run social agencies: the autonomy of the commu:. 
mty itself niay be compromised. We should be just as sfcSSItive 
to the ability of the community to determine the kinds of ser- 
vices it wants as we are' to protecting our own freedom. * 

, 3. The practicum learning experience must be jelated to 
the on-campus leai5iing. ThS" relation between theory and 
practice is complicated, and great attention must be given to 
the complexities. The*classroom learning must inform practice 
and vice versa. Mere .uninterpreted experience is not enough. 

4^. The guiding concept for student behavior and experience 
is that he is a student — not a general citizen, not another 
member of the troops,.and not an eniployee^ , . 

^ ' ' ' ' * . - " *' ' . 

What about, strictly service activities?* These haven- t been 
many and properly soTl{tBink this is primarily becatise of the 
application of these criterife^e have fto.t been, and we should 



not be> service stations. We have generally trie^^to^lect^jthpse 
^ service activities which were s^ject^to our coSols, those 
^hich Diet the requirepaenjs of the academy an^Nwhich contrib- 
uted to the eduQati^al function^.,/; ^ . \ ' 

;\ ^ ^ - ^ * V 

It is important,. as I list these considerations, to recognize 
that therefore and ought to be individual differences among 
institutions. They differ in function, in student body, in^the 
social cliiiiate in which they live, and in countless other ways. 
A possible service activity riiight offer great opportunities for 
training to one institution and littie'to another. On the other 
hand,, an institution may»develop such a rarified atmosphere 
with respect* to its suopundings that its well being bedomes a * 
matter of supreme indifference to the supporting comnaunity. 
Such a university may seize opportunity to setveCfe^der to' 
change this institutional posture tilat would not^s^lected 
somewhere else., • . ^ • _ V. 

I mentioned earlier that one criterion |pr participation was: • 
Can another institution do it as well or better? I- Want to 
expand on this idea briefly. There is a great deal of sentiment 
that the^university should involve itself m all^ worthy causes, , - 
attack all important problems primarily because*it has enor- 
.mous resources, and can do it. I believe this view has serious 
defects, Edward Levi recentiy put this very well in Chicago 
Today:! ^ ' 

. . . Universities are among the important i^istitutions in our . ' 
society, but tliere are other important institutions. You will re- V . 
call 4e Tocqueville's description: "Americans of .all ages, aU 
cduditions, and all dispositions constantly form associations. 
They have not only commercial and^manufacturing companies, 
in which all take part, but associations of a thousand other 
kinds, religious, moral, seriou3, futile^ general or restricted, ' 
enormous or diminutive." The fact that there 'is an uimiet 
need does not at all mean, that a university is best equipped to - 
take it on. Even if it is, the added function njjiy place, such 
a burden upon an institution as to defeat its ^asic purposes.* 
Even a welfare-indoctrinated society must make choice. It- 
may bfe that new types of institutions are requnred; it does not 
follow that imiversitids should become these new types. A lini- 
versity which claims to be all things to all people, or as many 
diffeient groups wish it to be, is deceitful or foolish or. both. 
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' Summary 

I have tried to suggest tjiat the' question QfWiversity parti- 
cipation in'social affairs has arisen with new force primarily . 
because'of the \yar, race, and poverty, and also because of the 
pressure for new pedago^cal programs. Iris not a new ques- 
tion, however. Umversities have some criteria that havb^ serv- 
ed in the past and will continue to serve ih the future. Theref 
is no question that the university h^s and will involve itself 
I Participation always involves risk/ This doeai't mean that 
the university should not participate but rathe'r that Ihe degree 
of risk must be evaluate in tejms of the gains for the essential 
functions of a uiliversity. Clarity aboflfViese essential pur- 
' poses and clear assessment of the impa<^n them of. any in- 
volvement wm provide the, greatest protecnon from unwarrant- 
^ed interference. 1 

In spite of the fact that I believe our record here is not bad, 
I don*t want to leave the impression that it is without blemish. 
Universities h^ve accepted endowments for foolish purposes 
Qr scholarship fujnds with unwise social implications. We have 
not been as sensitive as ^e might .to the*need to change these 
relationships. But the criteria are clear and their application 
•.has, by aAd large, protected the autonomy of the university 
and the essential freedom o^ its members, faculty and students 
alike. /. 
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^ How can th« university retain the frifdom it requires from a society it 
crtt!ciz%s? How can it retain its competence and its capacity to affect the 
course of society without incurring hostilits^^rom^a society content with its 
coursb? There Is where, the crunch comes. The sleeping Issue U now shouting 

at us/ ''f ^ ' ' 

* Sirtce some kind pf balance will be required/ opinion will inevitably enter 
into the striking of such balance. Burdened with that admitted subjectivity, 
- certain guidelines, "bertain bounds not to be overstepped, may be suggested 
as a means of provoking thought as to where the balance shtfuld be and how 
attained. . ^ \ 

0) The universitymust not compromise its integrity, 
qft The universi^ must maintain a distinction between corporate and individual* 
f views «nd aots. . 
(3) The university must be^e to do whatever it takes to keep relevant in Its 

The unh^ersity must not lose its identity. < * 

(5) The university must not lose its critical capacity. 

(6) the university must not seek legal power or the power^to coerce. , 

(7) The uniye'r^ must not deny its accountability. 

One would hope to see^ as ^^stabilizing but adaptive influence in an agitated 
age, the collaboration of a responsible but responsive university and a tolerant 
^ci^ty. It takes both. < ' . 
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' yd " dynamic tension between the university and its en- 
^ XvironmSnt is normal, but the current face-off between 
upiyersity and public is cause for concern. The tr&d is even, 
ominous. Society is becoming mdre avaricious' and deman^jn^ 
in itSfi^:onsumption' of university services. The university' i^ 
^ beco^g more willing to put down its walls, to be where the 
action is, to criticize public policy, and even to risk confusmg ♦ 
power with influence. This mutual interpenetration creates 
more joints of ^fiction and more promise of conflict, 

f ' J ' The central issue 

The central issue is not new, WJiether thexfreedom enjoyed ' 
-within the campus can be extended outside theV:ampus bother- 
' ed universities centuries ago. Social criiidsm and-public sery- 
' ice as university, functions have^een growing for almost a 
century. Catering to clients as well as to students and serving 
as the apn of government have been respectable land-grant 
Hmiversity traditions. Whether freedom of action extends as far 
as freedom of thou^t, and whether professors enjoy the same 
latitude off the campus as on, have long troubled tihe academic 
waters, . . ^ 

"Wheji is a campus a legitimate sanctuary and when a revol 
tionary cell? When does sponsored research seduce tiiqjunive; 




sity? How far should the university be the ag6nt of govern- ' 
.ment? When can the university countenance the disobeying of 
the law? Is neutrality really an endorsement of a rotten society? 
All or most of these questions were current before c6ntein-\ 
porary students added nheir fliamboyant provocation.. Whether 
these youth are the "new fascisti,'f nihilists, or genuine agents 
of change, they evoke^ images of what is inside the \Valls, ready^ 
to spill out on an innocent society when the university talks of 
its^ exti^ural mission. Political forays, disruption, violence, ^ 
and other direct actionism from universities in Europe and 
Latin America have etched the image more deeply. 



But the underlying issue persists: How can the university* 
retain the freedon it requires from a society it criticizes? How* 
can it retain its competence and its capacity to affect the course" 
of society without incufripg hostility frona- a society content 
with its course? There is^where the crundh Comes. Tie sleep-^ 
ing issue is now shouting at us* 



The slender thread ' * 

The university exists on the sufferance of ^e state. As Karl 
Jaspers has said: Vlts existence is dependent on political cootv-T 
^ideratiohs. It can only live where and as the state desires . 
Society wants the university because it feels that the pttre 'serv4 
ice of trutlj somewhere within it^ orbit serves its own inter- 
ests." But the service of God is dffensive^to the devil, f he pur" 
suit of truth' inevitatfl[y*leads to. controversy ^about both the ' 
truth and its consequences. Hence if is not suiprising to note,; 
that Prbf€j3sor WkltS^ f. Merger, historian of academic i^ee-^ 
dom, concludes^that it takes great x^ibn for "vany society, inter- 
ested in tihe immediaf^ goafe o&solidarit]^an4^se^5res^rya£^ 
tion/' to'^ubsidize free criticlsm-^d ipg^u^ll^Je^ac^^ 
tion which persists in our universraes is *^one <5f the iMtiarkkble^, 



achievements of jnan,^' although'^^one taiiiiof^ut 
at the slender thread b^ which it hangs?' Ji 

In this priecarious>^Iance, society has come to a 
pragmatic toler^pd^. It is accustomed to extension 
to service bureaus, to contractual relations with gov< 
and to overseas assistance. The pre-Civil War cbllegef related 
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only modestly to ttie limited professional life of that time- and 
not at all to science, technology, business*, arid agriculture, Jn 
contrast, higher education today is actively sipmng these, plus 
government itself; on a host of fronts, and with public accept- 
ance. But the "slender thread"* begins to appear when imorthp- 
dox or politically sensitive activities are attempted, even under 
these tolerances— activities such as university implementation 
of, the U. Department of Agi;iculture^s social policies, dis- 
pensing of contraceptives in the/university medical clinics, 
service overseas for th^ CIA, leadership training for civil 
rights Workers, or urban rental assistance. / 

The slender thread is further attenuated when faculty and 
students resort, as some sCre now advocating, to a host of direct 
action measures to challenge "the establishment," to appeal to 
"the higher law" of conscience, and to dramatize social ill^ 
thought to be too extrenie to wait upon persuasion. Indeed the 
object hiaj^ Sometimes, become precisely that of straining the 
tolerancJes of society; and tKat can easUy be done by anti-war 
stances, formally adopted manifestos for social reform; pref- 
erential-graduate admissions of draft resisters, occupation ^nd 
obstruction of public buildings, insistence on fixed quotis for 
the employmeht Df minori^ groups, defiance ef-die police, 
memorializing for "pot" and "piU," aiding Cuba, making al- 
liances with the black nationalists, and doing muctf disc w^iich 
anyone can add from his own home experience.'^TTiese are 
the shouts and shatp blows of the Karate Age, as someone has 
calleiit, perhaps unwittingly to contrast it to the whimperings 
of the so-called Aspirin Age of two decades ago, 

'* ' 

What, are the stakes in this new confrontation? What is 
placed in jeopardy?/M&st obviously, the freedom of the uni- 
versity itself from outside interference. l*jrior to that, society's 
acceptance* of the university as an qbjective intellectual force, 
possessed of infegritj^ and competent to be asocial critic. Most 
directly at stake is tixe survival of tKe activist role the univer- 
sity' community professes; but more importantly, at stake is 
the. univerjityV fcoderate and necessary participative social 
role wJutJn is required for maintaining /elevance in what it 
teach^, what it investigates, aniTwhat it extends to the outside 



IS the wiiole interconnecting apparatus between the university 
and society, the apparatus through which 'meaningful com- 
munica|i^.,takes place, balance is attained, accommodation is 
achievedjjahd mutual dependence is acknowledged. 

^ ^^i ' . - 

Audlctjnces to consider 

Who is affected? Who gets involved? Who produces the 
consequences? Four^audiences or potential respondents may 
be identified: the external academic world, the mass media, 
the general^public, and the government.. 

The-extemal academic commimity consists, of the lower 
educational in^tutions, other universities and* their faculties, 
IKpfessional, societies, and acerediti^g^bo3fes. This is such an 
"in" group, so sympathetic and understanding, that it would 
rarely present any consequences or sanctions. An exce()tion 
might arise from one of the professional societies which takes 
its cue from its practitioners^ and feels .ppssessive about the 
educational production 61 the members^ew colleagues and 
competitors. Accrediting bodies, unliketUie general public, 
would protJably regard extreme iiigtitutiottal aptivism as an 
acceptable additive unless it patently threateii^ to disrupt and 
despoil the teaching and research funotions. Exttpme imiver- 
sity activism might alienate counsellors in high schook and 

.junior colleges, with enrollment effects; but, generally speak- 
ing,^ the fellow educators would be hard to alienate and, hence, 

' are pot a source of major concern. 

The nexf audience, the mass media, is a,^tal concern. Its 
impact is great.. It goes about its professi^al^job, as it sees 
it, paying little or no attention to the consequences, but leav- 
ing thk to the public in the way that science Jeayes its capacity 
for cfvil as well as good. Virtually every opportunity the uni- 
versity has to reach the general public, as distinguished froln 
selected groups like the alunmi, is through the mass^media. 
This includes what„the university itself supplies, what report- 
ers dig up, or what unexpectedly explodes into newsworth- 
iness, however much the explosion might have been engineer- 
ed precisely ta capture headlines JSince the nature of news — 
except that concerning the political, social, business, athletic^ 
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anflWtertainment elites — is that which is. aberrant, unusual, \^ 
extreme, or unrepeatable, social activism on the part of the 
university,' or its faculty or students, is likely tp.get unusual 
coverage. Such activism produces adveriary^^'relaitions, on 
which journalism thrives. The approach usually is, \yhat is the 
score? Who is winning? ~ 



Paradoxically, the university is also a communicatibns in- 
stitution. Its success depends on^'the free flow of ideas in the 
scholarly community, and among scholars outside, with only 
Elinor spMl-over to the general public. However, the trend 
toward more activism, and more direct outside involvement' ♦ 
• inevitably puts the university into the aren^ covered by mass 
communications rather than by scholarly discourse. So the 
university will become increasingly subject to the major limita- 
tion of the mass ipedia: the necessary presentation of selective 
evidence.' ^ ' - ^ 

* . * » — 

Complex problems-, which activist positions usually repre- 
sent, inevitably suffer when stripped to simplistic interpreta- 
tions, overcomprfession, or one-facet coverage. Likewise, the 
university which is tied to the complex problems also suffers as 
'thj^reading or listening public makes up its mind on the basis 
oHuiadequate perception. Getjting the facts is no dpubt a 
scrupulously-held journalistic objective, but space dictates 
selectivity and readership^dictates appeal to the masj. Ample 
examples show how the ripple qan be made a tide, the amusing 
made menacing, th^ minority made a majority, the conscien- ^ 
tious made unconscionable, and th^ compromise made a capit- ^ 
ulation- ^ 

When to these natural news limitations of the mass media • 
are added^the editorial policies of commentators and pub- 
lishers — policies based oa their own news coverage plus their . 

personal predilections — ^thd^university, must^eyipusly reckon 
with this pervasive prism, yielding both color and heat,, which * ^ 
stands, between it and its other publics. No^conceivable cilsis 
--of activism can escape, the influence of public, scrutiny via. 
press, xadio, and television. No one has. No one will. This is * ^ 
- the price an activist university must be prepar^ to pay. It may 
. win journalistic allies or enemies, but it ^ilTnot be ignored. 
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, /Uiother maker of consequences is the general public — all 
readers and listeners of the mass media', including the alumni, 
the benefactors, theu consumers, (such as extensioq clients, 
contractors, and parents of students), and those who are un- 
intereisted and Unaffected until some university act or policy 
welds them into some new pro- or anti-university **public." 
This is the most potent university audience,'in one sense, but 
it is also an object of much? democratic folklore. It makes,, 
public opinion. It helpa/evaluate wh^t ought to become public 
policy. It dictates to, governmei^(<^ut*i^obiattlt rise above the 
sources of its information, which for the individual reader or 
lisfeher is not only selective but largely^monopolized. It' is 
^subject, as "falter Lippmann used to say, to tfie pictures in 
the head — not only the accumulated encrustation qf values 
and prejudices through which all^upposed fact is screened 
but also the pictures which are newly being built by the per- • 
sist6nt unpact of 'the i^ews media. In this context, the university 
is what the public thinks it is. Fact is not as important as the 
perception of fact, unless one car^^ find, some mdependen^t way 
td appeal to fac^,' to. make it real again. , .' 

^ Within ''the public'' are subordinate publics, €ome closely • 
allied to the university and with which it may have specif 
ways of maintainiiig th^ liaison— such as alupini publiciations, 
special relea^s to select lists^, officesoconcentrated on benefac- 

^tions, and communications with t|he professional groups stand- 
in^ behind the university's professional sclhools. But the more 

' important question is what makes a "piiblic" for .the univer- 
sity. Such a group hasvto arise out of a perceived interest— 
maybe a threat, maybe a cause to /pin — ^which is keenly 
^enough felt to inspire action. This public-generating capacity 
exists in unusual degree in* activist prd^ams. >This is . where 
the patriot!^ groups are galvanised, into action, the interest 
groups become defensive, the powdr-threa^tened retaliate, the 
neighborhood reacts to the iriti^ding ainiversity, the putrai^ed 

r-religious sects are heard from, and tiie forgdtten group is 
inspired to shout. It is only a step from the birtjk of such pub- 
lics to their appeal to public action through public officers, for 
punishment or for favor. ^ • " • / 

This brings us to the last jgnd most potent maker \of con- 



sequences: goVermnent Whether public or private, this is 
where tile university meets its gteqtest potential enemy, as it 
. may likewise be a potential benefactor, Cqvemment can^ 
change the rules of the^g^e or qall for a new game, ItsTe- 
straiht is what makes the university possible: its not doijig 
' what it clearly could do. Therefore, the university which wants 
faparticipate in matters the government also cares .about, the 
^^^^*^eat public piolicy question^, will have to take the government 
• very much into account — government as' an ally, as^. support- 
er, as a protector; or as a score-evener,^ an enemy, as aft 
int^der, ais a seducer,^he university will have^to measure its 
7 moderation/aggression^scale-aJongside the governmpnt's toler- 
ance/retaliation scale. Tbis means local, state, ^d national 
gpyernments, arid the executive, legislative, and judicial 
^ ^brandhes- All levels and all branches haye recently demonstrat- 
ed their capacity to embarrass, to restrain, arid to^ punish 
iugher education if the provocation is deemed sufficient*- 

Some possible consequences 

Saving looke^l at thtee particularly potent university "pubr 
liqs," we^should now'ask. What consequences can these makers ' 
of consequences produce? ' ; ^ 

The mass media can obviously help manufacture, all the 
, other publics; but they can also themiselves oppos^bond issues, 
create "mass protests," seek govermneHtal intervention, distort 
the imiversity (and* student and faculty) 'image, and create 
' the smolf e by which gulBble people know tHere i^ fire. It would 
be a great disservice to the^ mass media to impute the worst 
/ motives^ to^ali; but, regrettably, one can find examples of • 
^editor-politician combinatiorfs,\^hich have attempt^ to whip- 
saw ..universpes inta complete -ideological subjug^tiori, first 
by driving professors back into their temple arid^then by 
! cleansing the temple, *rhi§ ajggfessiori Jjreeds its own j^tribu^ 
^ tion, indeed among other maSs mejdia, but often after the 
' damage has becon^ ahnpst irreparabk^ ' / . , 

. / . The general public, with its innuinerable voluntary associa^ 
tions, has m^y ways of producing consegjiences the univer- 
sity must reckon with. Withholdiijg money 'is one potent 



p,,,f^V^^^ Colleges can withstand it in^ theory and ofteh do, 
' y^th^greal flourish. They can.^even withstand ifm practice, if 

it is not too much. However, activist programs which have^ 
r brought faculty and students into vigorous deiapce of the law 
; hay^ demonstrated iJiat there is no accredited college or uni- 
versity in America so liberal in its orientation that the alumni 
and other benefactors will accept such'defiahce jvithout verbal 
^ aind financial retaliation. The provocation may 'have ^tfo be 
^ ^eat, arid the college officials may defend the policies or pro- 
^dms, but the hard fact of inevitable consequences has to Se. 
' \Keighed in:, the M^cej^oAs^uences which say, "There, 
are bounds, and we-wink you are skirting or exceeding them.'' 
Parents of sjtudents or potential students have the same options 
^ ; dn^ sometimes exercise them. / ^ / , 

4. ; _ ^ • « 

■-J * ^ * — 

TlTe inost powerful public influence lies in anotherldirection 
^ — in its ,capacity„ to influence government and to. create ne^ 
npublic ppU^.^^very legislator has his political *ajitenna .Up, 
and €5ven judgps and police chiefs follow the. papers and the 
election r^tumsn They are all helped^by the interest groups 
, who mtemonalize the public oflScials, write lejters^ buttonhole, 
and threaten. These /ange from the Daughters of ^the' Ameri- 
can Revolution to the Maoist factions, and from the Natiorfal 
Association of Manufacturers to the Audubon Sofciety. If the 
university wjints to follpw a tough line, the general^ublic can 
^^-J>^oisy but lar^lyimpotpnt, until it begins to sptak through 
, government.' " • ' 

Govemnient ha^ a whole ^senal of weapons, from threat 
to overkill* Here is whererthat modicum of truth in the ancient 

, 9Pposition t# federal aid comes home tg haunt us: as govern- 
ment has become a larger benefactor, it has gained Jarger 
capacity to injure by withdrawing its favors. Ironicaily, that 
argument was usually made hy those who wpuld h^e been 
-least, likely to incur public disfavor by policy disagreement. 
While the federal govenpient has great and growing power; 

. - to damage by "withdrawal of its support, it has no ready means 
of singling out particular institutions: It <5an set standards and 
deny- fa^rs to those who fall short, bu^ it has no, direct ap- 
propriating capacitjuto reta|iate*as a state legislature hasf and 
sometimes uses> over its state institutions.^? . ^ . : 



The power of enforcing standards as a condition of financial 
sup^rt k currentiy illustrated ^yy federal legislative amend- 
* m^n^ to fcar funds to faculty and students who have been con- 
victed of rioting on or off campus or who have Willfully violat? 
ed alawfiti campus rule or*i;eguliatioa. The prohibitions c^^. 
be extended to cover many ptiier publicly offensive actiW. 
. An angry government, particularly' a state government vis-a- 
*vis a state ins^tution, has a wide range of ^scal restraints and 
harassments it can employ against the offending university, 
^ if the. s^es are high enou^. 



Other govermn^tal devices are police action; investiga- 
tion^, substantive or audit; legislative changes by statuses dn& 
by riders; admonitions in conmiittee Hearings oT reports; hpr- 
4lftat0Ty retolutions; and fonnal^publicjtatements, executive of 
.legislative. Not to be overlooked is anolliej vast area:. the in- - 
trasion of the courts into university affairs.on the initiative of. 
both private citizens and public officials. The:litigioiis era has* 
now tut higher educationT The net effect has clearly been 
restrictive on the institution. Whether the university is con- 
templating an activist ctoiirse or reac^ng^lo one in progress, 
it Can no longer overlook how its actions may appear in the ' 
courts, jn^judicisl bodies, or-any ' other of these external 
publics, have •great capacity to agitate-what might be called 
"the public mix," creatirigconipounded and reinf breed ejects, 
to the serious detriment .of the university. For example, the' 
Fdyette County Grand- Jury in Kentucty recently put tfiree 
publica on the back of "the persons in autiiority at the univer- 
^sity" by asking the Bbard of Trustees to "develop . : an at- o 
titude more compatible with the desires of the' alunini and 
leneral public.*' ^ . ' 

^ ^ ' \ Some gMideiiries, for universities. 

" So we conoie back the trbublesonje .question: how can 
the umyer^ty.x^ntiiiue ^o push society toward adaptation with- 
out suffering- crijppling reprisal against /its freedom to push? 
The university has th^inteilectual power. The public, through 
government, has^the legal power .iHow catn the latter be moved 
•bxtiieformer? * ^ - ; ^ ^ 
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Pferhaps the answer is: not at all without risks and without 
occasional deadlocks. Some way must be found short of sur-. 
render by either party. Society can surely find a jational.order- 
ing of its criticd needs for both legal compulsion and intel- 
lectual power. Since some kind of balance, will be "required, 
opinion will inevitably enter into the strikmg 'of such balance- " 
Burdened with that admitted subjectivity^ certain guiitelines, 
certain bounds not to be overstepped, may be suggesteo^as a 
means of provoking thought as to where thc^balance should be 
and how attained. 

First and foremost, the university mu^t not compromise its 
integrity. That is its most prized, possession. Integrity sustains 
its claim to a role as social critic, to an outreach function, to * 
a noiediating capacity, to t^ public sharing^ of its competence, 

^to entitlement to , teach yom!h, and to do research. It is also the 

^ most potent of weapons against .the state' or any other outside . 
group in case of controversy. The university cannot afford to 
undermine the p^blic's vie^" of it as the objective searcher 
aftertoith. University professors of medicine, education, homb 

"jeconofliics, .social work, nursing, and business could*^ surely 
work direcdy in th^ ghettos and on ghetto problems without 
jeopardizing this prmciple.' The same cannot be said for work- * 
ing^ abroad for the CIA under cov6r. until exposed by independ- 
ent -sources of iiiformation. Integrity does notinher.e in the, 
problem but in the methods by which the^problem is attacked; , 
therdfore, mtegrity does not "dictate that kind, of "neutrality" 

* ^yhich really tates sides with the status quo. 

^ Second, the university must*naaintain ^ distinction between 
^corporate aind individual views vanrd acts. 'The institutiou is 
both a corporation and a collection of persons. For indivi(lual 
administrators, professors, and students, tfie university can 
and should vigorously defend their freedom, both on and off 
campus, in customary ways $o far as these can be made to ap- 
ply. For relief from the strain and overextension which Qpmes 
from action-centered rather than'thought-cenjered activities 
of "university persons** or from public-policy, decision-maldng 
involvement rather, than classroom discussion, the. academic 
commuhity knows no way but jaegotiation, consideration of 
alternatives, appeal to' mutually accei)table principles, and 
hoped-for agreenaent. 



• If and when individuals choose to take the latw. bto their 
" own hands, they will have to be left to its merciesL TTbeWver- 
sity cannot be a^an^ary against the law. Indeed, institution- 
al adherence to themw might bclisted as a separate guideline. * 
It^is a boundary whose perimeters, particular^on the distinc; 
tion between dissent and civil disobedience, have been cogent- 
ly explicated recently by Chief Justice-Designate Abe Fortas, 
the solicitor general of the United -States^ and^the president of 
the American Bar Association, with essential agreemejit." , 

As a corporation, the university should eschew corporate 
positions on public policy except where its own educational 
^interests are involved. It should otherwise neither have nor 
take any corporate st&nce simply for the sake of changing 
public policy. This reistraint is wise because' the university 
cannot commit, aiad diould riot coerce, its individual members. 

The imiversity as a cori)orate body should make clear that 
it, vigorously defends the freedom of inqmry which must be - 
accorded to the members of the academic community and also 
flie full exercise of that freedom,, but that the mstitutibn dis- 
associates itself from,the content of such expressions and actions. ' 

, Third, the university must be free to do whatever it takes to 
keep relevant iu its age. This legitimizes the outward tfirust 

^ which may cause external reprisal. Feedback from die action 
line is ^clue to relevance. In an age of rapid change, involve- 

<ment is an esseSntial laboratory for the ^behavioral sciences;^ 
and direct participation may beW'best way to lock prdfessors 
and students onto what is relevant in thek age. Despite- our 
marvels 'of communication, dur social environment, is filled 
mih cultures, subcultures, and varying life ^les totally 
ioreiip to both professors and students un^ss theivoiy tower 

^is left beliind: Instructional, research, and extension programs 
which bring^^e university into better congruence with the 
critifcal problems of life are changes the imiversijty should 

^ welcome and risks the public must endure. Furthermore, this 
kind of relevancegives the universities grassroots where none,^ 
existed before and in placed of many now^ being torn up. . 

Fourth, the university mustjiot lose its identity. It is fitted 
fof» some things and not for others. It is some things a'nd not 
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others. It has conteraporary competitor^ unknown a few^ears 
ago— the knowledge industry, think tanks, private corporate 
contractors for both education and pubUc services,, and pro- 
fessional Ijodies with educational missions. Therefore the 
univerMty will have to work out a new division of labor; but 
that is not to say its function will shrink. The mix will be' dif- 
ferent. Selection of options will have to be made? but probably 
among more options. "Hie university cannot be all things- to 
all people; therefore, it has to decide what things it wants to 

' be to what people. The preservation of identity means choices 
biit not a withdrawal from the world. It means conmiitmefirt 

^ where it counts and where the need, and the xmiversity's com- 
petence can be fitted together. This leaves plenty of room for 

»mniovation. While institutional identity must indeed l3e pre- 
served, the admonition is not to retrench but to reassess, to 
establish certainty, clarity, and manageability. 

Fifth, the university must not lose its critical capacity. It 
c^not become beholde;i. It cannot let itself be used. It<:annot 
be ajyyi^eritical instnmient for someone else's good. It can be 
a servant but*ndt.a slaver. It caff become the agent of the 

^government fof particulaVmutiiSlly agreeable purposes, but 
it should, preserve the autonomy of shared responsiDiUty in 
tms particular and sacrifice none of its freedom of criticism 
in all other relations with, the same cooperator. Obviously it 
|pan be seduced by its SQurces of ipcome,** but this is again, 
within wide and crucial limits, a n^atter of remfcdy.by deter- 

•<mination and forceful assertion. The, desire to effect change 
cannot be sustained on any bas^s short of the exercise of the 
•critical competence which inheres in the specialists and the 
custodians of knowledge who dSSce up the faculty. 

Sixth, the university must not\seek power — intellectual 
power, the power of knowledge, ye^; but not legat power or the 
capaci ty to coerce. That is the weapon *of the state, of those 
who govern. The iTmversity lUayinfluence, advise, consult,/aid 
\ m policy-making, serve as either agent^or critic of gov^m- 
meit, and, above all, seek understanding; but when it -seeks 
power itself, it abandons its claifn to immunity from po?ver. 
It should aspire" to be on tap but not on top. Furtheniiore, t6 
twist Lord Acton's phrase, poWer corrupts and academic- 
-power corrupts' academically. • „ , 



^Finally, the university must not deny its accountability. Jt 
may be self-governing and self-regenerating, but.it is self- 
rdeceiying^if it denies that it owes its existence to society, Wth ' 
» ultimate accountability to some representation , of interests 
broader than the strictly academic. The university, like the 
citizen, is not a completely free agent. It is suspended between 
freedom and control, through that accountability which , suits 
its peculiar social mission. Such accountability may ruh to the 
state, or if may riin to a seTf-perpetOating private corporation, 
probably both through "trustees," m ones who literally hold 
atHlst ^ i ^ 4 

The strings may not be felt, the reins may be loose ;..but they 
are always there— as vagQe as "the demands of the age", or as 
explicit as a dictator's edict. Xhe degree of aptivism and difect . 
soeial'^d political invdlv^ment which will be tolerated cannot 
be assessed without the university's realization that there musf 
be an ultiiftate bearing of the burden of defense if accdunta^ 
bility presses the question. If the public is not to intrude into 
the university, what is the university's recijybcal obligation? 
What merits the restraint? Here agam is the ti^tening tension. 
The challenge is to contain it, and to direct it constructively. 

r If these guidelines seem imprecise and unsatisfying, that in 
- itself is a commentary on the current nature of university ac- 
tivismrlthas moved from helpmg faiteiers with croi^, teaching 
couirses off campus, -and doing what the government wants 
• under cpntract^to-phallen^ng established social anid econoiflifc 
^^values, asserting moral positions,^ reordew^^ tiuman relationsr 
and, in some extremes, seeJang power and using physical 
force. It has moved from axWs of consensus to areas of con- 
troversy. It has moved from operation imder pubBc policy, to 
' action to reshape public policy, from subordination to super-^ 
ordination. The extremes in such human conflict are easy to 
rule out, Mt striking ^e balance in the middle is indeed a trib- 
. ulatioiu The guidehnes.here suggested are standards for judg- 
ment, like ireasonableness as a sfjmdard of law. They are 
impr^ise because of the subject with which they deal, yet 
the line between "the pe^ssible and the forbidden'* . i§ 
treasonably clear,'' to use the words of Justice Fprtas. *Tro- 
l^p^dure," he goes on to say, "is the bone struture of a demo- 
cratic society, and the quality of procedural standards which 




meet general acceptance — the quality of what is tolerable and 
permissible and acceptable conduct— determines the durability 
of the society and tihe surviyal possibilities of freedom withittv ' 

Jhe society/' In tiiese troubled jnatters, fhere^is ncLescape bdm 
iudgment, accommodation, and responsibility: the naosf afir^ 
fiient^of rules for two men who aspire to stand on the same- 
ground without -violence. So, despite some of the current 
campus excesses, it is premature to despair. Someone has said . 

^ that hope i§ at least as reasonable as despair. In fact, ^thin 
bounds, progress can be wnmg out of conflfct. Creative tension 
can be hartiessed to educational objectives. . . 

As John Stuart Mill said a century ago, with some unintend- 
ed corroboration of the activist tl^tesis today, observation is 
also a way to truth, along. with reasoning. Furthermore, he 
said, education is fr^h-"to those who come to it with a fredi " 
mind/*" If loo%ig aggressively for activism, the universi^ 
community mi^t well combine this freshness^f mind with 
tl\e ceaseless public promotion of the idea that the free uni- 
versity is indispensable and that, if restrained, it would be im- 

, measurably less useful' even to those who seek the restraint. 
In a. sense, 'this is the ^overriding activist role the university 
should imhestitatiugly embrafce: it should busy^ itself iiLsa. 

' plating to, and so serving, tbe public — through understanding* 
rather than power — that a majority will concede the essen^al 
conditions of such service. In this role, the unive^ty trustees 
have the special task of vindicating tffiir special^kust — serv- 

• ing as ^' buffer aijd -interpreter between the uiiiversity. and the 
public. Under these' conditions, one would hope to see; as a 
stablizing but adaptive influence in an a^tated age, the col- 

.^laboi*ation of a responsible b'fit responsive university and a 
•.tolerant society. Itjt^flces both. ' ^ * • 
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: Inr^onsidiring what the policy relatlni'to social change should be, we must 
-^r::^rst gat Some historical iierspective. We may note immediately that the problem 
^' . centers on issues i^Rlch at the time ar« controversial. . What is controversial 
• -^tDna period of history is not controversial at another. In retrospact, therefore, 

actions that'were the subject of heated controversy at the time became con* 

;rtructive contributions when viewed from a later time. 

^The policy toward academic, freedom should be one of complete support 
> including the adoption of the usual procedures for hearing cases that may be 
. in dispute. The policy of freedom should be to provide freedom to all individ- 
uals and to groups ojf Indhriduals wlthlnithe institution to speak, to write, and 
to act in relation to social action providing that they make it as clear as they 
can tfiat they are expressing the views of themselves or their particular group 
rather than speaking for the institution. 

When the institution as such takes a position, as it occasionally should, 
thU should berths result of a bonsejisus of opinjon. It is essentiahto have a 
mechanisln by which the views^ of Indlvifduals ai^il minority groups can become 
the subjen of serious consideratilm.- ^ * 

Many presidents and deans are unnecessarily timid about taking clear cut 
^ .positions on controversial sociaj issues. Seemingly they become overwhelmed 
by the problem^ of the day and lose sight of ^the long*term goals of higher 
' ^ education. They in effect iiecome the captain of a smooth sailing ship rather 
than the leader of an expedition into the realms of knowledge, both stable and 
^ntroversial. * ^ \ . . 



The progrMsive, creative institution attracts interesi 
fresh support 



and wins friends and 
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eblleges and universitios^ are by* their nature, agents Gf\ 
_ social changfc. They may, however,' be activist or ex- 
ercise varying degrees of restraint on action. This is^a position 
paper on, this issue. I shall deal especially with internal maters 
including policy formatfon, organizing to secure 'consensus on 
^ goals, and some administrative skills for dealing with conflict. 

^ # Policy formation 

In "considering what the policy relating to social change 
should* be, we must first get some historicaHperspective. We 
may Aote jmmediat€^y that the problem centei^sioii issues which 
at the time are controversial. That colleges and universities 
lare agents of social change on a host of noncontroversial fronts 
is well known. A prime example was the initiation of the col- 
leges of agriculture and mechanical arts. It was clear f r#m the. 
beginning that the purpose of this system of -new programs 
was to transform agriculture an^ provide further momentum 
for the industrial Mvolution. As another example, the mefdical 
schools, following tne Flexner study in 1910, ceased to be ap- 
pendages^of the medical profession and be&ame centers -of_ 
Si»vening influence and health leadership throughout the pro- 
fession. Illustrations such as the two just given could be mul- ' 




tiplied, but no on^e questions the role of the college and univer- 
sify in these types of social change. 

What' is controversial at ope period of history i§ not con- 
troversiaj at another. In rdirospect, therefore, actions that 
were the^subject ork^ated controversy at the tinae became 
construrave contrifcuSons%hen viewed from a later time. 

The controversie^^er religion/^re a prime example. The 
ttiedry of evoluti^on, barely a cdntury old, was attacked un- 

.^IHlg^rcifiilly when first introduced into the curriculum* The 
theory sharply contradicted^ the accepted beliefs of men. Al- 
thou^ the Scopes Monkey 'Trial, occurred so recently that it 
still is within our memory, ^the apprehensions about the new 
thdbry have almost completely disappeared. Indeed, a move 
to revert to the teaching of a century ago would probably meet 

" with a storm of disapproval. ' 

When human slavery existed in the United States, certain 
colleges took courageouspositions that slavery was a s^al 
evil and should be aboli^iBdrWfe.Ml have racism with* us, 
but we do n(|t have slavery. In ,the^g[ttsPf the fast moving 
Shifts in attitude towarci ^^e problem of nie Negro ip the 
• ynited States, if slavery were still an issue, it would be ufl^ 
thinkable today for tpe*college§ and universities to stand 
silently by. *^ 

Reflecting further upon^e black-white issue, I am remind- 
ed of an informative article that appeared in Ebony about 15 
years ago. It described the predicaments of the presidents of 
leading^egro coUeges and universities. Quite apart from their 
personal views about the Negro problem in American society, 
they wepe locked in the vise of regulations imposed by their ' 
governing boards, most of the members of wliich were white. 
I wonder whether this helps to account for the authoritarian- 
ism of the typical Negro college president — for h^ depends for 

. his tenure of office upon executing the will of the board. It 

" may help explain the attitudes of Black Power students toward 

^ ' "the establishment." 

; . s » 

Of course, the social press existed for both white and Negro 

. colleges. I recalta conversation with the pt^sident of a. college 
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'operated by the. Friends Society in the Soulhri asked how it 
'happened that this Quaker college rdid not admit. any N6gro 
students — this was shortly before the 1954 court decision. 
He said that the board prevented him from doing so. The' case 
would seem to be one where Ihe board sacrificed the principles 
of the college in ordeFto conform to the\mores of the com^ 
munity. '|liis is not a very pretty picturje. It is encouraging that 
the Board of Trustees of Dillard University, a Negro univer- ^ 
sity, is now searching for a new president among whose quali- 
, jficatipns should bei^s potential, for social leadership.^^ ^ 

Let me describe an additional case on another social Bsue. 
About 40 years ^go, Dr. William Leiserson, an- experienced 
arbitrator in the labor relations field jpnd a professor of ecd- 
noniics at Antioch College, wa« appointed by the Gove^or 
of Ohio as chairman of a conmii^sion to study imemplowient 
insurance. Antioch at this time had vulnerability oh two 
fronts: its endowment wis less than $20p,00tf and so it had to 
depend heavily on annugj contributions; and xmder its work- 
study program, large numbers of students. werfe fieing placed 
among the businesses and industries of the Miami Valley of^ 
Ohio. ^ ' ^ 

' » - ' 

The college received an avalanche of demahds that^tlie pro- 
fessor be fired, some of them atcdmpanied by Jhreatl^ 
boycott the student placement. After consultations between^ 
administrators and faculty, a consensus was reached that the ^ 
professor should be supported. 

Some time later, after the president of the college had 
become chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority, then 
labeled as a socialistic adventure, the president of one of the 
largest manufacturing companies in the Miami Valley and a 
former member of the Board of Trustees of the college wrote 
to me demanding a change in the policy of social action. To 
reinforce his arguments, he said that Horace Mann,^*the first 
president of the college, would "turn over in his griave'* if he 
knew what was happening at the institution. I topk delight in 
reciting to the writer a number of the radical positions on 
sucl^ things as religious beliefs, slavery, and the education of 
women that had been taken by 'Mann when he was president 
of the college. . . . ' ' * 





An instiutic^A>f Ho)^ Mann's courage \yas den^i^trated 
\^lien ^ie?-bei^ a Uniiarian, But ^readent of^ Cliisfi^^rcjt-' 
related college df another denooimatipn, was ][>ersuad^ to 
join tiie latter cfi<rcji» On the ogc^sion when his new member- . 
ship^ was-.anndunced to' the cohgregation, Mann rose inHhis-; 
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place/^said Itiat he K a3 res ervations about the doctrines of the 
ffchurch, arid proceeded* to recite them. This incident was still 
beSng discussed' by^ the villagers a haff century later. « 

0. 

^ As for the imempjj^yment insurance, tieedless-to-say a law 
^ was enacted by the State of Ohio, and within t\yo , decades 
the concept became almost umversally accepted. 

We^ta^.get additional perspective by considering student 
the light of historical events. Daedalus, winteft 
19687 published a symposium based upon the papers- given at 
a Conference on Stu^felits^ in Politics held in San Juan, Puerto 
.-:Ricd,^jk|arch 27 - April 1, 1967, Much of the discfission was 
an assessment of student activism. In^ his nummary of fee— 
discussions; Professpj: Seymo*jr M. Lipset states the following: 

Students Were a key element in the revolutions 6t 1848 in 
Germany -and Austria, ^and student activism sjimulaled thg 
"Pfofessors Parliament*' which ,almost succeed^i-^ toppling 
several monarchs. In Czarist Russia,- students si)ea^eaded var- 
lous revolutionary movements, and the uniyersity^ampus was ^ 
a mUjor center of revolutionary .activity. In the^Eas|^ropean 
countries, where education wais limited to' aX^ali OToportion 
of tlje population, students were often the;^Janiers^W^mod^ o 
ideas of liberty, socipMn,-3ndustrialiMtion, and^'equality of 
opportunity. The imptortant role t)t students in the movements 
for national independence in the developing areas also goes ^- 
, back a half century or more. In Imperial Cmna, students were 
crucial to the Imperial effort ^t modernization, but at the same*^ 
time spread Republican ^n^* radical ideas throughout the 
society: Students helped overthrow the dynasty i|i 1911:, and 
. .;were thereafter one of the elements continually pushing China^ 
toward modernization ani^^'radical ideologies. 4n other Asian ^ 
and African countries, students wer^ ojften a central element 
9 in anti-colonial struggles. \ , - ™. 

• .Npt all (rf the student-foj^ted revolutions have been good 
as, for exan8|j^e, their {iaf!Ic5)ation in the Nazi movement in 
Germany where, they, were caught up in the tide of nationalistic 
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fervor, l^nt generally speaking, the movements that they have 
joined have been constructive, at least that seemed to' be the 
^consensus- of this conference. 

The student activists who press for reforms today have some 
worthwhile things to say to us. On the subject of educational 
change, they are pointmg out the deficiencies in the multiver- 
sity and the need agam taperson^dze the experiences of the. 
students. They are telling us ,that our value syst^ is warped 
and that this warping is to some extent dtue to the persistent 
identification oyiberal ed^Ibaticin with Western culture. They 
are saying, thafnot only does tms ignore several^other great 
. cultures of the world but also that the mdoctrina^n in West- 
erri^ciutureleads to ceftain evil cqnsequeflces — emphasis upon 
materialism,'^ white appremacy^ and tiie glorification of war, 
and tolerance of great disparities betweeo aflBuence and 
poverty. ^ J . ' 

In^tespept to needed social change, the^ point tq the enor- 
mous problems ^ ,the urban ghetto^, to the influence on 
politics by the large corporations, and to the growing influence 
, on Bovgfnment by the military. Their demonstrations against 
the ViefH^ War have helped to influence the American public 
to fnake a.major shift ih. viewpoint. 

They identify the administration (rflhe universities with the 
^ establishment and I think rightlyi(5bepause the administration 
is a^ts top the' executive arni ^ the governing board, and 
ggwming boards typically are jJ^ulated by older persons of 
JOlth and business a|id professional standing. And, of course, 
ieif dbjection to Mtekey Mouse student govemmepts is 
understandable. I do not . mean to endiwrSB'Ae iiiethods^f 
disruption bei^ig used by militant groups, butff feel that much 
of wliat they are saying should be listened to W'ways^^^ght 
to inVc^ve them in finding solutions t^rflie prooJ 

As Jphn K. Galbraith has recently said, whenever 
govpmmd/it or industry w^ts anything really import^mt jtd be 
done, they. cJall upon the universities to ^qan their faculty. 
Obviously this^cjcurred inUlje case of the^^Siiglopment 
atomic energy; ^d in the light ^of our tot)ic,-^cT!^a^ 
the Universities as^^ that^ of managing for tr -i-a^'a-* 
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atomic laboratories is interesting. The reference to G^braith, ^ 
an economist,. reiQinds us of. the extent to which Keyrfsi^ 
economk theory as appHed .to govemmerital operations h^ 
repl^^ed the supply and ^dem and theories that characterized 
the century and a^half precedin^^^ Great DepressSon. ' 

Perhaps the colleges anci universities have never officially 
adopted macroeconomics as a dogma for the institution to 
follow. I shall preseinJy argue against permitting any ideology , 
to dominate a college or xmiversity. But the fact remains that 
dep^tments* of economics universally haye^ adopted a new. 
iheory and the related statistical tecljpgues. Business and 
, finanoi^ leaders still shudder at SCme^ the implications of 
the ,the9ry, but president? of tte United States havei'epeate^^ 
ly ^pointed professors who Subscribe to it as 'chairman of 
theirjeconomic advisors; 

" ; It would be difficult to argue^other than that society has 
gamed tremendously |fpm the scholarly theories that h^ve 
been Carried from the professors^ laboratories into appfecations 
in government, injdustry, and the professions. 

Perhaps I should ^et doWn to a more specific case of in- 
stitutional activism, When Antioch College was being reorgan- 
ized in the 1920's, it had the dual problem of launcl^ng an in- 
novative educational program, described^in^ts catalog as 
"revolutionary," and of reforaaing the /environment of the 
institution in order to lessen the constrictine f3^ces that would 
^ar .upoh>it. The environment was di^t^tly provincial and 
reactionary. The aim was to create an environment that wouldC 
be permissive of critical inquiry and* encouraging to pfogres-, 
sive action. The aim to reform? the larger community was de- 
liberately undertaken. Here only brief reference can be made 

* to the numerous steps that were taken on sucA fronts as, the 
political, the cultural, the economic, and the health. ' • 

• The local political machine was ousted from control* of 4he 
village by mo'biliz^ng publiq support behind the dean of the 
college who was elected mayor> The cultural activities^ were 
the usual ones; but special effort was made to involve com- 

lunity members as well as. college students and faculty in 



music, art, and drama. Some small industries Were started, at 
first largely fofej-the purpose of -training students under the ^ 
work-study program. Later certain, fruits of research done at 
the .<^llege were plowed into these and 'additional enterprises. 
At first the industries were sponsored and owned entirely by 
the college. The two largest ones were originally started in a 
smaU bam and in th^^basement^of the science building, re- 
spectively ..But after a number of years of development, they 
were set up as separate corporations and the majority stock 
interest sold to the employees and to persons in the conmiu- ' 
nity. a result, the community has enjoyed full employment 
and currently some $25 million of annual income. , 

Among other moves were the elimination, of the segregating * 
rope at 4lie lopal theatre, forcing a reform of the electric power 
rates, andjtroisfonning the medical services in the community. 
Some of these things took three/decadeis to accomplish. The 
changes in the' community on apnost every front have beea 
enormous. Irici^ghtal diyideads^f the a<^bns by the college 
have been an influx of other sm^ industries and an inmiigra- 
tiotfcof intelligent and socially minded people, . 

\. Although my viewpoint toWard policy fbrmation and ad- . 
imnistrat^^^ backing for it sHSuM be clear by this time, let me 
siimmarize it, briefly. The policy toward academic frefdom 
ould be one of complete support including the adoptiori of 
e usual procedures for heai^ing cases that m^y^ iri^dispute. 
h& policy of freedom should be to provide freedom to. all 
individuals and to grohf)s of iildividuals within^ the jnstitution 
to speak, ^write, and act iii' relation to social actioif providing 
that they make it as clear as they can that they are expressing 
the yi^s of themselves of their particular group xja^ttier t]^* 
speaking for the instituj^ion. "i^^ 

When the institution as 'such takes a position on,§od«rt 
i§sues as it occasioifeUy shoul%; this should be "the result ojE 
'a consensus of opinipn. This is'becsmse the position" tak'ensby_ 
the institutidn; should be that bf the majority<=>of the persons; 
and the groups that forro^heJnstitution. If this were heft the 
,..rule, the college would be pushed into speaking yith the voice 
. of § mindrity. Also it is thfe total group that "fnust bear the 



risks. In order to avoid friction pn this point, it is essential to 
have a "mechanism. by which .the views of individuals and mi- 
nority groups can becomfe4he subject of serious consideration 
and consensus of feelings by the total organization. 

The folk culture and the super culture ' 

e 

The proWems arising out of controversy are best understood 
if we fully appreciate the nature of the conflict. Kenneth 
Boulding has said that the tensions between the community 
and the institution develop becausfe, although the institution 
. grows out of the folk culture, by its veiy nature it becomes a 
super culture. Dr. Boulding is on the program and hence avail- 
able to explain the technical pointSj'^ut I want to diScuss the 
subject a bit 

Colleges and universities are initiated to meet the needs of 
* the folk* culture. Again using historical perspective, we can 
see the reasoning of church groups and governmental units in 
the setting up of colleges and universities to supply religious 
leaders, teachers, professional services, and rese^ch findings.' 

elementary case naay perhaps best explain this •mode of 
origin. Suomi College in the Upper Penninsula of Michigan 
was founded in the twentieth centuiy by migrants from Fin- 
land who desifed to accomplish a number of things: to, pre- 
serve elements of Finnish culture, .to give their particular, 
church continuity,* especially through providing* educated 
ministers, and to assure their children an opportunity to as- 
similate American culture. Thd point of greatest relevance is 
that the community set up an agency for the purpose- of grad- 
ually'evolvihg-a new* culture, blending with it elements of the 
^Id. The history of Suomi is also the history of many other 
colleges. If all situations were^as simple as this, there probably 
would be no coniiict^ ^ 

. However, it is the nature of -a college, or university to 'be- 
come a super culture. The goal is to seek truth, not to peipet- 
ua.te the status quo. It would, therefore, be inconsistent with 
the purposes of. the college to indoctrinate with dogma,' in- 
cluding the prevailing custorils and conventions. The univer- 
sity comes to have a high responsibility to society hot only to 



' educate its youth,, ;which as John Dewey pointed out means , 
change and growth, but to disseminate the ideas and method- 
plogy tKat ^e thejproduct of scholarly and research activity. 
The university'sresponsibility is determined in part, by the 
implementation of public policy but also in part by the individ- 
ual responsibilities felt by forward looking faculty. 

Thus a college or university cannot permit itself to be over- 
whelmed by the^olk culture. It must grow into a super culture. 
' But neither should it wrap the cloak of academic respectability 
around itself and withdra^.behind the ivy walls. The basic 

- problem is hoW' to reconcile the two cultures suflSciently to 
have a viable situation. -Conflicts there will be> and there is 
no way. to avoid them. The question is whether' the institu- 
tion will submerge itself in^ the folk culture, thus-attempting to 
be safe and secure, or whe^er it will venture lo fulfill its 

^ larger responsibility.in spite of 'the conflict. 

* In this connection, I should like to make a number of ppints. 
One is that an institution becomes dynamic in relation to its 
policies respecting social change. Reed College, for example, 
was founded for the distinct purpose of supplying a cultural 
' stimulatipn to^the Portland area; The greatness of the Univer- 
sity of Wfisconsin arose from its development of the concepts 
that the campus of the university was the state. Thus it made 
the-welfar? of the state a principal concern. Its founding of. 
the Legislative Reference Bureau through which to endeavor 
to get better legislation and better wording of laws in tjie 
/ state is an, example. I suggest , that, in both- the keed and 
Wisconsin cases, the high quality of intellectual effort^ done 
, ^ by facuUy and students was in part the stimulation from 
feeling of missioQ^ The concept of mission was articulated 
by The educational leaders, but it also permeated the institu- 
tion as a whole.' V* ' *^ / 

Secondly, educationalleaders that have become historically 
significant figures 'are those who have provided fresh vision for 
their institutions rdlted either to. education^, innovation or 
social advance. Those who merely navigate* a safe cojirse are 
, doomed to obscurity. These Respective coflrses of action mark 
thfe difference between leadership and management. 



Third, the quality of the* creative work by faculty and stu- 
dents is considerably enhanced by an mvolvement in significant 
issues, social, scientific, or other. 

Fourth, the professional reputation of the individual and of, 
the institution depends upon the. publication of scholarly in- 
terpretations and findings, the purpose of publishing should 
be to have an impact on the development of society and not 
merely to count in promotion in rank or salary increases. 

As indicated earlier, I make a distmction between critical 
inquiryiato controversial issues and, in contrast, the adoption 
of an ideology. The mhibiting effect in Soviet Russia of having 
adopted dogmas relating tp economics and tO' genetics has 
been clear to the scholars of the world and, more recently, to 
the Russians themselves. Scholarly efforts should be free. The' 
institution should not impose any "ism" upon its faculty and 
students. The college needs to move with care and consensus 
when, it adopts^ institutional position and must preserve the 
freedom to dissent. I may add that this appEeS equally to 
radical new ideas andkq the preservation of the status quo. Al\ 
loo often we do imppse, through church controls, board res- 
plutions, or presidemial decrees, the beliefs and a)nventions 
Df the folk culture. ^ * 

I' should like to add a thought on a very sensitivfe matter. 
The ecumenical spirit that prevails now among the three 
branches of Western religion hopefully will spread ainqng all 
of the religions of the world. The people of the world must 
agree upon values and goals 'for mankind if we are to live 
together in. peace. College youth are beginning seriously to 
question many of our most sacredly held yalues. lliese vsdues 
shotild b^^ examined afresh, and the basis for domg so should 
be the experiences of cultures round the world. My point is, 
then, that withiir our colleges and universities w^ must apply 
the test of dogma versus critical inquiry to religious beliefs as 
well as in other areas. . , * 

Organization to gain consensus on goals ^ 

If a policy is pursued that supports academic freedom and 
also freedom o^peech and action in the larger sense that I 
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jUave been describing; it will be important to organize in a 
' mannei- to r.educ& tensions and conflict to the minimum and 
' ta determine when institutional activism is warranted. 

.. For this purpose, the test of a good organisation is one.that 
will assQre sufficient intercommunication among the parties of 
intejBst to obtain reasonable consensus about goals" and a 
willingness tq incur the risks. This- means participation in 
- decision-making respecting policies and programs. In my judg- 
ment, the dangers ftbm these risks usually donot materiaUze; 
and if they do, they do not remain, for loug. ^he institution 
that makes construptlve contributions toward social change 
will attract fresh support. <■ >, 

Colleges and univers^es today almost uniformly use the 
bureaucratic model of organization. The final decision-making 
power* rests in the highest executive, subject to confirmations 
by the governing board. <:ommunication is primarily down- 
ward in the form of- directives. Xhis 'is, of course, the legal 

, Structure, and I thiiJc it is unrealistic ajid undesirable to do 
away with the corporation as the central organizational 
structure. Certain adjustments within the structure can, how- 

' ever, be made. One is to secure as members of the governing 
„ board persons who are more representative of the diversity of 
cultural, scientific, civic, and ethnic interests of the community 
and also persons who are representative of the academic inter- 
ests. This, to put it baldly-,^would mean breafing the domina- 

' tion of the businessoriented iaterests that now compose our 

\ boards. ' ' - 

Another adjustment lies in the realiA ^behavior.. Institu- 
•tions do not need to behave as though fh'e authority were 
autocratic. Indeed, such behavior is not in, tune with .th'b' 

^ ^cacjfmic goals, since a university is composed of. professional 
men arid women who are peers. For this purpose, a distinction 
can be made bet>^een policy and program' formation in the 
determinaltion of which there should be widespread representa- 
tion and. on the other hand the' implementation of policy and 

. program which, requires a certain^ job-pyramided administra- 

' tive structure. ^ ' 



Another form of organization being advocated by some 
SDS stents and AFT faculty wpnld be to Vecognize adniin- 
istration, stude^its, and faculty as discrete groups, each with 
its own interests and organization. Representatives of , these 
groups then would negotiate agreements for the oi^fecation of 
the institutibnJ.I recognize that' organized labor has, had 
degrees of success in presenting its positions to management 
in this manner. In some instances the SDS and the AFT have 
succeeded in obtaining concessions from the administration, t : 
shall dismiss this alternative somewhat abruptly, however, be- 
cause I think it is antithetical to the essential nature of the in- 
stitution. A college is a goal-seeking organization, and there 
needs to be a consensus among admiijistration and faculty, and 
also students, concenting the goals. TTie effort of the institution 
being intellectual, the organization needs to aspire to the high- 
est level of excellence in student achievemei^t . and research 
findings. The process of negotiation and mediation tends ^o 
.arrive^^at compromises that are at the lowest cj^nmon: denom- 
inator. Such armslength'bargaining may produce.better work- 
*iiig conditions for the faculty or studying condifions for the 
students, but it will not elevate the general tone andqiaalitj^j^f 
the institution. ; 7 . ^"^v 

There is a third alternative with special reference to the 
function of policy-program formation. *Rensis,Likert calls tiiis 
the group particijiative form. Its characteristic is an inyolve- 
meiit in decision-making. Its iiipiication for a college is that . 
in policy-program formation the top administrator functions * 
in the role of educational leader. As such'he is a member of a 
circle rather than the director. Within the circle top level 
are representatives of administration, of facut^, End of stu- 
dents.*' In my opinion these- representatives shou^d-cbe freely 
elected by the respective groups with only the prdSident and 
the top academic officer being ex officio members. The faculty ' 
as the prdfessional group sho^ild, have the largest number of 
representatives JDUt the representation of all groups should be 
sufficient to provide a feelmg of'%«iuine participation. I as- 
sume the-need to have a series of levels for decision-makmg 
and that at each level there would be^ similar circles that were 
represeiitative of the primary interest groups. ^ 



♦ If the administrator sits at the table with the other repre- 
sentatives to provide leadership and, subject to'the occasional 
need to use his legal authority, joins in the decision, he will 
be in a much sfcronger position within the institution and be 
able to perfq|m ^ superior service exterior to it. He wjli have 
been-forced.within £hfe meeting to analyze the proposed action 
in a manner to gain mutuality of understanding, and this leads 
.to confidence. Because' of his understanding of the faculty- 
student points of view and his own conmiitment within the 
group, he wUl be speaking to his boar4 and to the pubhc not 
just for himself but as spokesman for the institution. This is 
a highly important point because it has to do with his effective- 
ness m action and also his control over his own nervous ten- 
sions. * I 

Group participative theory thus requires a reorganization of 
the membershipof the board of trustee?. and of the pohcy-pro- 
gram- forming^ouncils within the institution. With this 
changed composition, the mtercommunication should be 
giready facilitated. Some presidents follow the pohcy of keep- 
ing board members far removed from the ongoing work of the 
institution. They do this with good intentions, namely to keep 
the board from inteitering with the academic program. This* 
pblicy may have workedjt tunes in the f^t; but m the present 
day of newspaper and Ty communicatiOT, this seems an un- 
wise jpolicy. Incidents dfccur on the campus that shock#ie 
board members. They are jpressured by telephone and mail to 
clamp d()3vn on the institution.^They get defensive and resent 
Jt/ThQy have no understanding with which to be persuasive in 
explaining the actions of the institution- 

If the personnel of the board cannot be reorganized, ways . 

can^Jbe found. to increase the communication between' the 

acadiemic group and the board. In my former-role as president, , 

Ijersu^ded the board to reduce their attention to the physical 

|^blems%f^theucampus in favor of meetings for an exchange 

of views with repre^tatives of the faculty and sometimes of 

the student body. Ordinarily these were preplanned occasions 

with oflScial groups from wifhin the institution preparing a 

'discussion to present to the board with a follow-up interchange. 

No action was taken, but a spkit of fellowship was fostered 

and a degree of mutuajity of understanding and of confidence 

' ^ > " ' . ' ' \ 
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ensued. I aj^ certain that it placed the board members individ- 
ually and as a group in better position to represent the institu- 
tion in places where^ funds needed to be secured or the public 
needed to be-better informed abqut the institution. 

0 

A final word about organization. Today both faculty and'- 
students demand larger participation in decision-making. I 
think both groups can make constructive contributions. 
Whether or not one agrees with this point of view, it may 
nevertheles^pay to find orderly means of bringing them in on 
consultations because if the process is not an orderly one, it 
* will occur as confrontations. i,do not mean that disruptions 
and confrontations can be entirely eliniina*ted. But theiollowr 
ing of the militant groups can be reduced if the generajLrun of 
students and faculty feel that they have genuine representation^ 
. in decisiorypqaking bodies, and if ±ere is feedback to them. 

Administrative skills in implementing policy relating to sqpi^l action 

administrative finesse in dealing with cases of tension' and 
iict probably comes witlithe acquisition^ of experience. I 
Id not pretend to be able to tell you *'how to^do it.''J'Will, 
e^lSf5<^te a few principle relating to administrative at- • 
' and^ction which may cfigpmend themselves. ^ 

Two successful university presidents have ^escribed their 
techniques in. books on ac^nistration. Har5ld Dodd stated 
that the wise administrator will do a large ainount of confer- * * 
ring vvith his colleagues before making decisions or implement- . ^ 
ing action. Henry Wriston told how he^wdul^ mform^y drop 
into offices throughout the campus. He made a habit of doing 
Ihis before reading hia mornn|g mail, which suggests the rela- 
jtive importance he placed communicating with his pro- 
fessional colleagues as distinguished from J^ecoming a slave^^^ 
to' the mail and the telephone. I Would commend both proce- 
dures, but would add that it is very important to keep in con-, 
stant communic^ti6n"wifh the representatives of responsible , 
groups. It is they who^h^ve the ability to bring pressure upon 
the administration, and hence it is they who need most to 
imderstand the considerations that thg^administratdrcan bring 
to their atterltion. Furthermore, in tWs situation communica- 
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^, . tion IS more freely given because the individual; in speaking 
for tiie group, communicates more freely than if he were 
. ^ merely voicing an opinion of his 6wn. , 

- Part of the objective is to get feedback concerning adminis- 
trative actions and'-admim'strative image. An administrator 

* .needs tol)e conscious of the image that he gives. lit me de- 
scnbe an example. Sometime ago I had occasion to discuss 
with a bearded student activist the qualifications of the presi- 
dent of the uni\^rsity ih;Whichhe was a student. Because there 
.-had been some student-administration tensions on this campus, 
I described the profesdonal qualifications this president had 
which I .thought made him a leader of high potentiality. I re- 
ferred to his grounding' in the. fundamentals of organization, 
his understanding of social 'psychology, and his knoWn ability 
to communicate with people. I said that, given an adequate 
exchange of views,and some time to permit organized bodies 
to take action, this president would provide the opportunity 
for achieving many of the ends being jought by the student 
activists. The answer of the student was very brief, "That is 
not the image 'that comes across." It seemed to the students 

^ ^^^^ communicative efforts wtfre confined to issuing 
' diiTBctives 6f the usual authoritarian type. . . . 

^ Jumping to another- point, when an administration or an 
institution becomes the subject of attack, it is important to 
endeavor, to counter with peer influence. It reminds me that, 
' in a recent case when a university president was asked by a 

• militant grodp to prevent the Dow Qiemical Company inter- ' 
viewers from coming onto the campus, he responded quietly, 
*'OK, if the students want/it that way, let's abandon emploj^r 
, interviews. It's a, costly and time-consuming activity for the 
university to^ielp with student job placement, so why do it 
if the students.don't want it." This seemed to me to shift the 
issue back to the stodents and to provide the opportunity for 
a larger student voice to be heard. The advantage to the ad-, 
ministrator in having an organization to assist him in deter- 
mining policy is that he has organized support for his position. 
The presumption is that the organization represents the^ major- 
ity view on the campus. If this view is questioned, the matter 

■ s. can be reassessed. / 
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When helping to conduct the study that led to. the establish- 
ment of the Sjtate University of New York and other reforms' 
in the state, Owen D. Young, chairman of the commission, 
taught me,a good technique. Invariably he would put an op- 
position leader in a key position of responsibility, trusting that 
an examination of the issue and of the facts would soften or 
win him. This worked beautifully in several crucial situations. 
Note, however, the importance of confronting * the objector • 
^th tlie necessity of examining the pros and cons of the issue. 

Adequacy of communication is so much the key to all res- 
olutions of conflict that it is important to realize that true com- 
munication diminishes as the conflict intensifies. According to 
the social psychologists, conflict occurs when differences about' , 
goalsTarise. As the views about goals widen, conmiunicj^tion 
lessens. The lessening of conmiunication causds the parties 
to intensify their disparate views. This in turn reduces effective 
comanunication still further. Thfes a downward spiral of con- 
flict is set in motion. The problem is to reverse the spiral, and 
the method of reversing it is to mcrease the intercommunica- 
tion about goals. 

An administrator needs to work on his skills of communica- 
tion. He needs to be articulate about the role of the college or 
university. When problems exist he needs to be able to examine 
them fully and conmiunicate all facets to interested parties. 
This practice is the opposite of secrecy about problems. 

I should like to say.a word^about administratiye leadership. 

Many presidents and deans are unnecessarily tinoid about 
taking clear-cut positions on controversial social issues. Seem- 
ingly ^they become pverwhielmed by the^ 'problems of the day 
.^nd lose sight of the long-Teim goals of higher educatipn. They 
in effect become the captain of a smooth sailing ship -rather, 
than the leader of An expedition into the realms of knowledge, 
botifejstable and controversial. An institution that functions^ 
smoipfiily may grow in size but it will probably remain static 
and^' may decline in quality. Timidity breeds mediocrity. 
Faculty and students gain confidence in a leader who grasps 

^Uy his role of leadership. . 

1 think this appti^ also to governing boards. ^Trustees * 
admire an imaginative spokesman for the institution. They 



respect a rtiSLO. who has sufficient strength to coinbat them on 
.then- own grounds and, because of superiof knowledge a^out 
the nature of the- problem involved, wins then: approval*and 
support. Furthermore, as already said, the progressive, creative 
institution attracts interest, and wins friehds and fresh support, 
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; PRECIS 

Educatiol! is an ''industry" which is a significant sectoiu of the^conomy. It 
is now a little larger than agriculture as a proportion of the gross national 
product and the prospects are for i^ continued growth. In spite of this, if one 
Contrasts the numb«iLof agricultural economists with ^e number of ,>edu cation* 
al economists, the disproportion of the effort is a beautiful testimony to 
«o6ial lag. 

As Dne looks, into the* future one sees the urilversity as an institution of 
increasing Importance in societyj^with great resilience and staying power, but 
also as an institution in some degree of continual crisis, f^art of this Is a 
matter of sheer growth. The kind of de^sion making proce sses whlc h.are^ap- 
prpprlate In small institutions are not appropriate in large, and the sheer lag 
of organization in universities ten&s to give them growth trauma. Part of this 
is conservatiow of traditipn and the fact tjjat most faculties, especially, see 
little reason W doing anything today that they did not do yesterday, Which 
lis the simplest decision-making rule even if it is not always successful. \- 

Certainly if the*iiniversities do not adapt themselves to the modem world 
they will very rapidly run into new institutions which will provide them with 
. stiff competition, which is good at least from the point of view of society. 
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G conomists have been surprisingly tardy in recognizing 
that education is an "industry" which is a significant 
sector of the economy. It is now a littlejarger than agriculture 
as, a proportion of the gross national product and the prospects 
are for its continued growth, partly because the sheer growth 
of the total stock of knowledge means that a larger propdttion 
of real resources must be devoted to transrciitting khowledge 
from one generation to' the next and partly because, being an 
unprogressive industry technologically, its relative price keeps 
rising, like haircuts. In spite of this, if one contrasts the njirn- 
ber of agricultural economists with the jaumber of educational: 
economists^ the disproportipn of the.effort is a beautiful testi- 
mony to sociaUag. ' 

♦ r , e 

There is no generic name for a unit of economic organiza- 
tion. The word "firm" is usually restricted to profit-making 
organizations. There is no general "^ord for nonprofit or what 
'might be called "not very profit-making" organizations such 
as universities, schools, hospitals,' municipalities, an^ so on. 
Surprisingly Uttle attention has been paid to this sector of the 
economy even though it is gro>^ng very rapidly. Still' less is 
there^ any general term for a unit ofl)rganization considered 
as an organizational behavior - unit in the total network of 
sbciaKrelationship^, ^ ^ , * , * 
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^ In, economics (here is a quite elaborate theory of the firm 
\ Jbased on the assumption of profit maximization. There is no 

corresponding theory of the nonprofit organization, even 
I though this occupies very much the same kind of position as 
1 the firm in the total social system. The only nonprt^fitqrganiza- 

tion- which h^s received much attention from economists is 
I the hou^eholji or the family spending unit, but the problems 
'involvejfi in large-scale nonprofit organization^ ^(NPO.)^are 

quite different :and' cry for attention. The university ^ may be 
; taken as typical gf this important class of organizations. 

I A look at Iralance sheets 

J' ■ * . * ' ' 

I A good mariy elements in the. thepry ofjbr^hn can b^ 
\app\M directly to theNPO. In the first i^Iaci^fany organization 
ilias something like a balance sheet in the form 'of. ^ pqsition 
statement or state description of it at a moment of time. A ^ 
physical balance sheet or general position, statement consists 
of a simple list of physical assets and liabilities. These include, 
^^on tbp asset side, cash, debts due, accounts receivable, inv^n- 
- tpries, buildings, land, dnd certain intan^ble but extremely 
important itpms which might be called 'reputation,, gpod will, 
er morale, representing the capacity of Ihe organizaiion ifor 
con#Uing to function as an jofganizatiop. On the liability . 
,side we-would have such things as accounts and^other debts 
payable, and perhaps some items of negative good will rep- 
^ resenting disadvantageous personal ^lationships, personnel, 
tf aditions^br reputations. / - * 

In making a state description, the role of the existing person-, 
nel is of^great importance. We need to distinguish, between, the 
role structure on the one jiand, which consi^ pf all the clearly 
'^recognizable positions itf the organization, 'afl4 ihe role Ojdr- 
cupants on the other. The role oeicupants may either under 
fulfill or over fulfill the rqle anu hence may contribute* ppsi- 
'^tiyely .or negatively t^^the good.^ill litems in the-/b,alaace Sheet. : 

Ip some cases, such aS' profeissors^with tentire, the role qc; 
.cupants haye a Considerable degree of contractual perma- 
genoy.' In other cases,, there may be i high, ttim<>ver. In eiti|jef 
icgse, an accurate st^te aescriptibn wo^uld ha.ye tbjnyolve some 



^)dnd of estimate of the value of the various role occupants to 
the institution on the asset side, and some account of the 
; obligations of the institution to the role occupants on the lia- 
'.^ 1^ ^ bilityside: . ' , ' • 

> • 'An essential element in the, state description is ^ the inputs 
into and outputs out of the institution for some accounting - 
period.. An income account also has to include items of de- 
preciation of the "existing assets or conditions, sijcl^- as the 
running down of buildings or equipment or (strictly) the de- 
cUne in skills and reputation of the faculty members^ 

The dynamfe of, an organization are closely related 'to its 
' ^ inputs, outputs, and depreciations. Its processes iilay.be divid- 
. ' ed fairly sharply into those which are subject tj^hat^I have ' 
' called the "bathtub thedKem" in which the relation of inputs, 
outpulsy and stock is that of simple addition and subtraction. 
.An input adds to the stock and^ an output ^ subtracts from it, 
so that the net increase in the stpck in any period is equal to 
the^input minus the output, just like, water running into' and 
Out of* the bathtub. An excess ^of input over output raises the 
stock by exactly tfiat amount. An excess of output over input 
lowers the'Stock similarly. • 

> This, principle appljj^s in exact form, forinstancb, »to cash 
balances. The increase in a cash balance in a period is exactly 
equal to the difference between wha^ flS's bee^ jpaid into it and • 
/ * what has been paid put of it. In the case of other physical, 
assets, again,, thfe bathtub theorem applies if the increase in . 

. Jfhe stock of any particular asset is equal to the; input minus the ' 
output. The output in this ca^e, however, may/ include d^-» 

^ .preciation ^s a form of consumption. InP^t niay'be eitjSier 
production or purchase; qiitput may be eithef ^consumption or 

r . sale. , • ' . , ' V 

j , ^ . Wheil We^jcome to the more subtle assets and liabilities in- 

^ ^ . .vplving;^eputati^n and good will, the relations between, inputs,, 

^vv • ^ outputs, and stock may be much more complex than the sjimple^ 
* additive relationship. These might be called the informational 

" } variables. Here, even though there are clearly functional rela- 

^ tionships between inputs, outputs, and, stdck, these relation- 

- - ^ ' . ' ' , 



ships may be very complicated and jLOt follow simple princi- 
ples of addition o^ subtraction. Thlis, in the case of an in^ivid^ 
uai, m increase in his knowledge is not simply the result of 
an excess of. input of infom oVer its output. Information 
is not conserved as money st<K^, aiid, as to a cpnsiderable 
digree, the physical capital are conserved. 

The iiniversity is particularly subject to this ' principle 
because one of its major" activities is teaching, which is a prize 
example of nonconseryation. When the teacher teaches Suc- 
cessful class; the class knows more and so does he. There is 
no sense in which teaching results in d loss of informatiotf in 
the mind of the teacher and a-^corresponding gain in the mipd ^ 
of \he stu^ent.-Everybody gains together. iGood \v7ll or benev- 
olence and the' closely related concepts of morale and reputa- 
tion are also noncon^erving quantifies. A ''good" administrator 
creates igood will among the 'faculty which m turn njakes it*' 
; easier for him io be a good administrator. An abrasive person 
by contrast cai^e^sily qreate cumulative ill-will and declining 
morale afnd reputation.; [ " , * - \' ^ ' 

One of the problems of all organizations, profit-majdng as 
well as nonprofit, la.that accounting systems are designed 
prixaarily for those inputs and**outputs \^ch are subject 'to 
^ the law of conservation apd are hot. adapted at all to deal with . 
thqse elements in the organizatiorf which involve information 
and which do' not o^y^the law of conservation. As^a result, 
all organizations tend to operate with a perverted informatijpn 
system, with gogd iitfpnnation about certain aspects of the 
organization and very poor information about othei^ aspects 
which may be equally important from the point of .view of th^ 
organization's succes^ or survival. , 4 

TKis means, that, while thete is a clearly defined ritual in 
fmaucia[l accounting, the all-important informational accounts 
SfTlrevef-ffiader^e?^ and one has to rely on the good sense* 
and almpst on. a kind pf uncpnscidus skill on the part qf ad- 
miftistrators and othei:s in kee{)ing the nonfinancial accounts . 
in good shape. . / ' • y". 

A "good administrator" is precisely the man who is sensitive^ 
to. the total s^ate. or condition of the, institution. Therefore, 



he does not sacrifice the nonfinancial aspec}s to**pettifogging 
j^etail or accounting formalisms. Nor does he neglect the 
necessity for making financial accounts balance and for keep- 
ing the institution continually capable of , meeting its financial 
obligations. ' - . - 4^ 

; The fuzziness .of nonfinancial accounts introduces a bias 
^.m^^^to the decision-making process. This is a problem even in 
profit-making organizations wheref even though the financial 
accounts contain ^ large part of the measure of the . success of 
the organization, the nonfinancial ^speets of the institution 
frequently determine its financial success or fa^re. Under 
these circumstances, a decisioQ-maker in almost any organiza- 
tion/is like a man with a telescope attached to one eye and a 
fronted glass over the other. He might be able to see something 
very*well,Jbut he would certainly not have binocular vision. 

I ^ Any theory of the orgknization, whether profit or nonprofit, 
must have some soft of abstract view of the process of decision- 
making- In the elementary theory -of the firm, information, is 
supposed to be virtually perfect and costless and^the decision- 
making process is simply based on profit maximization, that is, 
the^gnn is supposed to select those inputs and outputs at which 
the profit is at a fnaximum. In the case of the nonprofit organ- 
ization, this view 'is clearly iitadequati from the st^rt. Never- 
theless, it is not easy to find a substitijle for' the maximization 
principle. We can, of course, restore the maximizSlionrprinci- 
ple formally for all organizations by supposing that what is 
. maximized is utility.- All this really means, however, is that 
everybody does what he thinks is best at the time, which can 
hardly be deiiied but is a principle that does not necessarily 
have a great deal of content. ' ' ' - ' 

Maxiinization theory, however, does, have one. virt^ue. It 
• ^ imiJlies ^that all decisidn-making processes involve some kind 
of evaluation of the changes' wliiii^r^ believdH«t<^ result* from 
a decision. The weakness of maximization theory is that it has 
prevented^the development o^ a taxpiiomy of decisions simply 
'^becauseiit assumes implicitly that'all jlecisions^ are alike, ^y^s 
■ . may not be so. In a yniversTi|Sti for^i^stance, decisions ^tfKii 
\. / appointipents and promotions may hk made on^Vei^ifferent 



♦ principles from decisions about curriculum, about fees, about 
recognition of student organizations, or about the building of 
dormitories. The list could be extended ^most indefinitely* 

. Fivthermore, the 'decision-making process always has to be 
studied in the light of its organizational setting. Tht authorita- 
tive legitimatQr of a decision in an organization may not*^cor-. 
^ respond at all, for instance, to the "rear' slQjt or l^vi^l from 
. which decisions actually emerge. , ^ ■ 

Thfe structure of authority ' ^ 

Ever^ organization 4ias a certain written ot. unwritten con- 
' stitution which represents the generaj^ccepted structure of 
'authority. The points of .authority^may hp a sibgle role such 
as department chairman or dean; they may ^consist *of a Com- 
rhitt&e which has. to make a collective^ decision; or they may. 
cpnsist of certain veto powers. No Watter whit tHe*written 
constitution, every organization tends to have an%iriformial 
constitution consisting of the people who control channels of 
communication or who ate influential with the authoritative 
decision-makers. . * 

The larger the organization, the more ijmportant this infor- 
mal constitution is likely to be, simply because the formal lines 
of communication lead to a pro^ssive impoverishment of ^he 
information flows toUhe Hi^hei* execufivesV A hierarcW is a 
set o^afetebaskets designed to sift.out^wl^at each memoef of 

^ the hi6r^chy regatds as,the'essentfalrinfotrayation which will 
go up to the next level. It may^ well be that the information 
which is rfe^ally wanted at the top, is sitting in the w.astebaskei 

^ *somewher^e in the seventh level of the hierarchy. > 

" If large' organisations are td^bperate successfully, they musf 
develop a, 'good deal of redundancy and informal communica-l 
tion. -Thefee- informal redundancies, are often very harc^to; 

^ jd^ntify/ ^Nevertheless, /'kriowtpg" the organization becomes: 
one of thef principal ^venueV of advancement in the hierarcjiy,,' 
and this. dpnsists ^essentially of a sensitivity to who it is that| 
really makes the decisiopsl^ These infoqii^l or'gaifizations are * 

^ ^ J apt. to be j^articularly impoftant wh^re tlfe occup'ants of roles^, 

^ ' „ m-^ ■ ' ,-1. 



which are high in the hierarchy are incapable of handling the 
information overload which is alway^ the penalty for autflor- 
ity. Uttder these circumstances, the siippofedly powerful mem- 
bers of the organization tend to rely on cronies and mfonnal 
communications which may nc^ be part of.lhe' formal organ- 
ization^network ^t aU/ \ 

' 0ne sees this principle operating most clearly in political 
organizations wliere- the upper members of the hierarchy do 
not "rise" through the'hierarc|iy but are imposed^on it from 
without^s for instance, the President of the United States. In 
fs and also in corporations^here promotion at least 
Idle levels of the hieralchy^ is often made from withm, > 
. the/re teiBs-to develop an "officiiflfamily" within the adnjinis-j^ 
) . tration wH^ have a strong subcmtTir6 among themselves ^nd- 
iively cctamunications among themselv.es but not very good 
communication with the rest of the organization," either in- . 
formally or formally* 

This situation 6ap often cause a great deal of trouble a§\, 
decisions are made in, the light of increasingly imaginary im- ' 
ages of whatnhe situation is 'like. There is^an iron law of 
hierarchy, that hierarchy in itself tendsto corrupt conmiunica- 
tion, because there* is always inadequate feedback between 
superiors and subordinates, but also a man gets promoted to 
the hierarchy by pleasing his\superiors' This, is a skill which 
may make for euphoria but not necessarily 'for survival. It al?o 
leads to a progres^e elimination, as people rise in th^ hier- 
archy, of the kind of capacity which is need^at the top where 
there are no^superiors to please. TWs is perhaps why, in uni- 
^versities and in many ojther orpnizatipns, presidents and even 
deans are frequently brought ip from outside. , < 



U Maintenance decision^ and growth depisions • 



• 1 A re^axbnomjl' of decisioii^is beyotfd the scope of this . 
^sJ^rfmt it may perhaps i|a1i'|t with the" f undamentd dis^inc- . 



,tu>n betyeenVwhat^ might be cabled maintenance decisions and 
g:'^*"; oreative^prg^^ . ,/'[^ : 
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Maintenance decisions, as the name implies/^e designed 
' to maintain the institution as an open system, hnfe Office of 
tfAjimissions, the search for replacement of faculty and ad-' 
^ ministrators, and the bulk of financial decisions mto this 
category. The larger, the older, 'Ae.more respectable the. 
organization, the more likely it is to confine itself^ largely to 
maintenance decisions. <The danger here is that maintenance 
may uot tte adapted to a^changing-environment, and an in- 
stitution which neglects the creiative decision may find itself 
at a sharp competitive disadvantage in rapidly changing en- 
vironments. , ' 7 , 

* Even in universities, it is very hard to get recognition for 
jthe really creative decision-maker. He i& often soj^ebody who 
stands outside the regular respectable channels of academic^ 
and institutional life. ^This is the sort of man who opens up a 
new field, who creates a neW department, or a new institute, or 
..a new kind of activity such as extension, new' fields of teach- 
, .ing, and so on. The long-run success of an institution, and this 
is especially triie of universities, dejpends in no small measure 
on. the ability to tolerate and even to encourage people otthis 
Here again, tjje capacity ^fc an iiMtution to recognize 
the intangible accounts is often the key to its succeSl ^ 

The problem of location 

A very interesting probleln in the theory of the university 
which has not been very ifaucb studied is the problem of loca- 
tion. A university^.whiclfTs too isolate^ will find it^hard tb 
maintain a cbns'tanMnput of stimulatinjgjivisito^s and 'also' the 
circulatiT)n of its faculty among other institution^ and' assign^ 
ments. On the other hand, an institution which is tpo close to 
the center 4rf things may find it hard to 'maintain its inner 
integrity because it is too districted by ea^jT access. This is 
, perhdps why Washington lias not, produced a major university 
' sin this country an4 why one is ^idinost tempted to describe the 
[ ideal situation for a major university as 30 tniles from a majoi: 
airport, Thes#^ however, are speculations^ without, liiucil 
evidenc^l ' . / _ ' \ \ * . , \ 



Especially at thp level ofsecbnd and third rank institutions, 
the random element is 9! ten very important. There, are large 

^numbers of people/ for instance, who are capable of what' 
might be called "Maintenance operations" in the role of the ' 

' president of a university. There are very few people who are 
capable>6f a creative operation in this role, and for any partic- 
ular institution it is largely a matter of luck whether they 'get 
a maintenance man or a creative map. Two creative presidents 
in a row and the university is either ruijjfed or advanced into 
a higher rank. Like the selection of .presidents of the United 
States, however, the process of selection of university presi- 
dents has a very strong rahdom element in it. 

The problem of financial survival 

The problem of financial survival of the univd-sify is closely 
related^ to its function as an economic unit in society. The* 
financial survival of any institution depends on its capacity.to 
maintain an input of cash adequate to cover its cash outflow. 
In growing institutions the input of cash shpuld.be slightly* 
larger than its Outflow to allow for. growth in the total stock 
j6f liquid as§eb. An input of cagh, however, corresponds to an 
output^of something else and an outflow of cash -to an input 
of something else.. * v. . * ^ 

' It is usually faurly clear w'hat the outflow erf cash creates 
m the way of.mputs of something else, for the outflow of cash 
is, f6t the most part, paid otrt in exchange, for something. It 
purchases mputs in the way of supplies, equipment, buildings, 
and the services of faculty an^ employees. The input of cash, 
however, is derived only in part from tti'e exchange system, for 
instance, from studei^t fees, medical fees, hospital charges, 
royalties, and payments^^or contract research. A large part of, 
the cash input of ai^y university is in what is calledf^he "grants 
econoifly" and derived! either irom appropriations from leg- 
islature^, dther state or federal, which, areln turn derived from 
the tax'power, or they are derived from€ndowments, alumni, 
contributions, private gifis, or foundation grants, all of Svhich 
fepresent one-way transfers. ' . ' ^ ' * * 

♦ • ' ' ' ') , . t ' 

' ^ The economic position of a ifniversity is very*deeply4nvolved. 

-in Ihe 'total grai^ts econpn^y, and up to now we have not had:" 
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very much' stu^y about this or theory about it. We c^ perhaps 
stretch the economist's concept of exchange aiici suppose that - 
grants are made in response to some "product." The product 
in this case, however, is not a physical or exchangeable prod- 
uct, but it is a state of mind of those who have the power to 
make grants. Just what it is, however, that produces a willing-, 
ness to make grants on the part of those who make them is 
often quite mysterious. I suspect that tlje best theory of the 
foundation is tbftt it is a 90 percent random*>process. I am not 
sure that government is much better. One of the problems here 
is that the willingness to make grants is often quite unrelated to 
the performance of the grant-recipient. Byxontrast, of^ of the 
nice things about the exchange economy is that the institution „ 
which produces a saleable ^commodity has at least some con- 
trol over what it produces, and hence its own decisions may 
affect its cash input. In the case t>f a* grant-recipient, the grant 
often strikes, or dqe^^not strike, as^the case^ay be^.-like 

* lightning— the risk, however, bein^ much less i^rable. 

• A factor in th^e university situation^hich is receiving, in- 
creasing attention today is a very remark^fBk qhange in the 
n^ure of the market.ior .university services. This has two ; 
aspects-^the increase ^ in the proportion of income . derived 
from research as opposed to- teaching and the increase in the 
prop&rtion of income which is derived from the federal govern- 
ment by^contrast with either state or Ickal gbvemment,*private 
endowments ortfees^Thejre Jaas been a shift also in the relative - 
support whicli is given to different sections of the university, 
In the last 2^ years, for iiistahce, there has been ^ great in-' 
crease in support of the natural sciefices and of the medicalty^, 
related sciences. We, are now seeing a similar rise in sup|pit 
of the social sciences, while the support of the humanitie^ags. 

• ^ * ' ^ » fa ^- ' ' 

Thefse changes in the market environment inevitably have 

profound impacts on the condition and on the d'e:Cision-makin^ 

processes of the who|e institution. There is quite a strong case 

for a fc%rtain amount^of viewing with alarm. How much alarm : 

is appropriate is^'noir easy to say. It is particularly* hard ta 

evaluate this change! in thejinancial environmejQt'from the 

point of view 6f its impact on the intangibles, such things .las 

lojalty to* particular iristitutiohs, the wiUingness to perform 

- 84. V-/ • /•!- 



roles which arfr not directly rewarded, -and the relative role 
of the university itself, and outside- sources of funds. 

Anxiety is atjeast being expressed that this jeHange in the 
market environment's wrrupting me integrity^of the univer- : 
sity as an histitution. It is feared that the tradition, which goes 
back to the Middle Ages, of the uniyersity as an academic 
community with widely shared responsibility among the 
faculty for its decision-making and a corresponding identifica- 
tion of the faculty with the institution itself^and with its wel- ^ 
fare, is giving way tp the notion of the university as a conven- 
' lent source of status, a kind of launching pad from which - 
appeals can b,e made for outside funds. 

It can be argued that we should simply accept this phenom- 
enon and adapt ourselves to it. What is significant is the total 
republic of the intelle'cT, not any particular enabodiment of thisi 
in a local university. In American universities, especially, the^ 
very political structure df' the university as a corporation, 
usually governed by a self-per^tuating oligarchy oj occasion- . 
ally by an elected- body of'refpnts or^trusteps, has tended to 
undermine^lhe notion of faculty responsibility for the partic- 
ular university and its govemaiitc. The American umversit3i 
has been described as a benevolent tyranny checked and^^ 
balanced by an a^ve hbor market, and while this is a carica-^ 
:ture the'face is recognizable. The active labor market, hov^ 
ever, ^has one unfortunate consequence. It creates a pretty 
sharp distinction within the university itself between the visible 
"cosmos" who participate in the active lalx)r market and who 
are, therefore, largely independent of the particular institution 
which they condescend to grace with their .presences and Jthe 
"locals'' who are less visible and who do all the work around 
the house.' Iris i^ot surprising that, under these circlimstances,. . 
severe interrial strains may. appear. ; ' . * ^ ^ 



The status of students 



In these days one cannot allow ojie of the'strands in the ' 
composition of the university to go unnoticed, that is, the* 
students, Although tjhiere are tunes these days when one gets 
almosta Ettle nfistalgic for apathy, certainly this is a very re- 
markable student generation, raised as it has been from baby-^ 
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ho^d on Dr. Spock TV. The gre^t problem here is that 
students occupy an uneasy status witl^m the university. ^They ' 
are not- merely customers/ although they^dq^have somewh^ 
relationship to the organization that! customers have tc? 
Spkts Roebuck'. Neither are they quite members of the commu- 
nity, though they are perhaps closer to this these. days than to' 
" being' mere customers. It is this intermediate status between 
' •Uhe*;customer and the member which makes the problem of 
student unrest and flissatiEaction so hafrd to handle. 

Universities^are j^Uctant to admit students to full member- 
ship nn the community with decision-making rights simply 
because it fs felt that they are nat:^rpund long enpugh,- 
' do not have' sufficient responsibility for the long-run future. A\ 
'\ university which would be fJarall^i to a cqnsumefs.coopera- 
tivB^in which the students are n<it only meml^rs but the ownej 
and the ultimate gcg/erning authbrity wonld be eonceivable. 
'^^ Thi^ couH almost be. called the "Leger^ of BdogmJf Up to 
now at any rate this form of organization has not even gotten 
^ off the grotind. Ivlobo^y really Icnpws whe^r. it could survive. 

One does not have' to go' to .this extreiiie, however,^o rec- 
o^ite that there is mcreasingipressure these days for the 

^ recQgnition of students as memtJers rather than 'as customfers, ^ 
aridLthejimy^sities have to re3pon(J to tlys in some way. One _ 
possibility is elected s^derit repres^i^tatives q£i th^ Board of 
Governors. Certainlywhat^has gassed^ for student govemnjent^ 
in the past is pro|ing^|i^icre^ft^ inc^able^-bf 'carrying thd 

■ weight'of the new aem&oS^ • -^^^ 

It has!:43efcome ap^rent thisNj^ar 'ako that, as Jegal and;. ' 
judicial 6r|aniz^tioni, , universitie^Ieaye very much ,tq be 
desired. THis aspect of. ^the univeisujj^ functioned in, the 
p^§t partly because it ha» not been seribjiSj/ When 
.i^is challengedgthe universities finctthey.h^no repertoire to ^ 
falL bacic on. In matters of studi§]bt ' dif<?ip]W thete is no# 
"graduated deterreficej" — nbthiq^J^t^eeri^^^ on the 

wrist of admonition or' probation aTpb;'tfee|)}o^ • , 

pension or expulsion. Perhap^niv^i^jfM^ have fo 

set^ftp small jails under tfie- beajdin^ V^^^ of mddit^ion 
chambers. -to provide suit^bjy grad^ated'^al 
ably graduated assaults^ The disiurbances't^j|3| la^rfeV years - 
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raise very acutely the question of the judicial status of the uni- ; 
versity within the framework of the^ larger society. Is the cam-^ 
pus part of the city it is in,, or is it not? The medieval tradition 
(jf the universit)Jas a sanctuary still remains "8tlt is perhaps be- 
aming increa.siffgly impractifal., 

t 

A look at the future 

As one looks into the future one se^s the university as'Sn 
. institution of increasing importance in society, with gre&t fe- 
, silBnce an* staying power, but al§o as an institution in some 
degree of continual crisis. Part o! this is a matter of sheer 
g^^w^.'The kind of decision-making processes Which are ap- 
prepriate in small institutions are not appropriate in4m-ge, and 
the sheer lagpf organization ii^ivefsities tends to give them 
grower trauma. Pk^t of this 'is cdnservation of tradition and 
jthe fact that most faculties/ especially, see little reason for 
^"doing anything today that t^ey did not do yesterday, wliich 
after all is tHe simplest decision-making rule'evfen if it is not 
always successful. \ . ^ ^ ^ 

A very interesting question is whether universities increas- 
ingly are going to run into competition with other types of " 
teaching and learning institutions. Corporations, for instanc^ 
are increasingly taking on functions of teaching^leaaiiQg.-and__ 
research which prevrously were regarded as somewhat the 
pregei^e of the university. Certainly if the universities do not 
adapt'^mselves to the modern world they will very rapidly 
runMrit^new' institutions wliich will provide them with stiff 
competition, which is good at least from the point of view of * 
society. This is perhaps the most optimistic note on which to * 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Wetfi;psday Night "Colloquium became known that simply b^^cause It 
took place oh a Wednesday night during the progt:ess of the Institute^Professor • 
T. R» McConnell chaireyl the discussion and participating were three of the 
institute faculty and three" guests. They agreed in advance to pay special heed 
to the topic of the Institute which is the title of this book, but their personal 
Interests and ^roBd backgrounds brought a great diversity of viewpoints to 
that topic. The ,collpquium itself provides a study of the several schools of 
-thought wfthih higher education which are struggling, to redefine its role in 
SQliety. For that reaspn a transcription of the colloquium was considered to 
be a fitting way to conclude this collection of papers.,. 

The institute 'faculty members particip^ing were: Eldon Johnson, Algo Hend- 
erson^and Kenneth Boulding^.The thre? guests were: Sir Peter Venebles, vice- 
chancellor of the' University of Aston, ^Birmingham, England; Robert Rosi, 
national director of ^the activist Nejw University Conf^ence and a faculty 
mwnber at the Univereity of Chicago; and Richard H. Peairs, associate secretary 
of the American Assofciation of University Professors and director of its Western 
Regional Office. * . ^ .y.. 
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Wm>NESDAY NIGHT €OLLOQUIUM 



T. R. M'cCONNELL, CHAIRMAN 



m 





'm not going to summarize the issues that |iave ^beeip 
L disctissed at 'this conference. The assumption is that 
^ there has been a great deal -Of continuity to ^ this conference, 
^ tliat you know ^hat the main issues arg, or vou know which 
^fssues'have been carefully avoided, by. the speakers, "So we 
don*f need a summary of events today, j ^ , , ' • 

, Now let me proceed/to very q;iick introductions without 
any biographical information. Sir Peter Venebles is the vice- 
chancellor ol the University of Aston in Birmingham. As I - 
am sure you all know, the yice-chancellor corresponds, m^our 
institutions, witlj the prpsident of the j^imversity. Eldon John- 
son of the University of Illinois, who spoke this morning; Algo 
Henderson, of the Center for Research and Development, ^ 
Higher Education, who spoke yesterday; Rob6rt.Ross, the- 
national "director of the l4ew^ University Qmference, with ' * 
ofl^ces in Chicago; Kenneth Boulding,' who^is to speak tombr^ , . * 
row morning. He is the program ^directpr of the Institute of, ; 
Behavioral Sciences at the Univer^ty of ColAdo; and-finally, ^ , - ^ 
Richard H. ?eairs,^ associate secretary of AXssociatipn of ' " " 
University Professors an(t' director of the Mstem Regional- 
Office of that association.' Sir Peter has agre to start off 'witiy^ 
^ a, brief statement of some of. his teacfiohs tcf^ the issues ihat 
h^ve arisen in this Qonferehce^. . ^ \. • 

- • ^ ~ •■• ■ 
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Sir'Peferi/ " c. • 

I L ' 

♦ • « > r- , Vy > 

Ladies and gentlemen, I may say the agreement was avre^ • 
. quired voIimteer_acti\dty. But I accept it with greqt pteasure ' 
because it gives me an opportunity, on behalf of my wife and 
'myself, to, express our thank?, for being invited to this confer- 
' ence which we've found most stimulatipg. We'd like to say how . 
thankful we are. to everyone who has been so kind and wel- ' 
coming. " ^ ' > 

,1 shall need that before fve finished because ! am asked, 
. in thfs very brtef statement, which is fiv£^minutes, to dealjvith 
the whole British ^pect of higher education. I know that there 
is a slight difference between our two Countries, but I assure 
you that this ca^ be done in five minutes. I shall very quickly 
say, m relation tQ the is'sue of this- conference, what the general 
British position is at the moment. Then I shall, go on to' pick . 
out four things. which seem to me to warrant further consldera- 
.ti6n.' ^ " ' 

The-British CQOiparisons are very much the same as here. 
We have the same issues — there is no ^leed for a new theolog- * 
icai doctrine pf the geographical digtribijtion of original sin.-. . 
all of U iiW\merica, and not Great Britain. We have the same ' " 
issues. 'We have students too. We vary ih size of the cctaimit- 
l^ments. Jhe intensity varies, and we haven-H yet'got to s6me of 
•the intensities which you are unlfappUy expenencing. Never- 
theless, we have our inpidents which have quite sizeable. 
I have^ personally, survived two sits in or sit' ins, and it was. 
•never^part of my ambition to have downtrodden students. Bj^ 
' such was the case. ^ \ * . ^ 

Onl thing I hope we shan't get, which T deplored in the 
be^nning of t hi s^ conference, is the general implication that if 
one:^ activist, if one is wanting a very radical point of vi^w, 
-one is courageous, one has ike truth. Whereas those who hold 
the pluralist view, and support the multivariaht university, are 
lacldngjn courage, discernment, or truth. Fve^ found this 
singularly unfortunate. I hope you won't mmd my saying so, 
andi wish the speaker had b^n here for me to-say it in. his 
presence. - ^ ^ • . ' . 







degree of a<4|vism which we have is a variable and is 
considerable. But so far, apairt from sits in and- the occasional 
- pot of paint, it has-fbllowed fairly consitutiohal means. But the 
issues afe importeint. Tt^issues includje participation of-stu- 

• dents in the wofk and life of the university. The representation 
or membershm of students on senate .and council or faculties 
and depaftednts is, now actively under discussion. In^^pae 
eases, definite' moves are being m^ade. think the general 

• atmosphere Qf universities, as a whole, is much more forthcom- 
ing, in these respects than it! has been iii recent years. . 

One of the issues is the conduct of examinati6ns and diir- 
' 'ricula. Anothef one, ^e important one, is disciplinary pro- 
cedures, and here ^ve have a particular circumstai^ you may 
not know about. We have a committee, called the Laity Com- 
mittee. Mr. Justice Laity js the chairman, considering at what, 
-age young people should become adult. This committee has 
recommended, and thef government has accepted, that the age 

..l^owered from 21 to 18. Sp.that every student wouldijgye^ 
come to the university as ah adult, and this clearly has very 

. considerable implications. 

Of the four things that I would like to\consider, first of all, 
rd like to deal with the development of the social sciences in 
Great Britain. They are developing very fast. It's gently come 
in upon bur notice that the community af large is the labora- 
tory of the social sciences. We are faced* with similar issues 
which have been raised iij this' conference, but it would be k- 

• general view that thfere is a very proper purpose and p)ace for 
the university to be investigating and establishing facfs; i)ut 
much more important, the theoretical foundations of growth 
'andchange» ^ ' , ♦ ^ ' 

To go on to what we woiiMjcall the. development. Science 
and qnginqering in the university are largely being concerned 
with the theoretical basis; development 's talcing place outside 
in the analogy. For. the social sciences, the university should , 
be that kind of place in which the work of other agencies is 
supported, fostered, and the general atmosphere is in their 
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I am a member of the National Council of Civil Liberties. - 
I've been for many, maay years: But it's inconceivable, and this 
leads to may second pqint, that I would be asking the univer-^. 
sity pr making a statement on behalf of the university, on 

- behalf, or in sujpport of, the National Council of Civil Liber- 
ties. ' • . " . . 

• ♦ 

So then I come to my second point(^ statenients by qhan- 
cellor and university, institutionally ,'^ln a corporate sense. I 
think I'm right in saying that the Bntish vi6w .would be very * 
close to. that of Chancellor Heyns. I'd like to elaborate that, * 
but to save tin3e,'l'think that's the simplest' definition, i thipk 
there*s, perhaps, more leeway in the chancellor ,ott certain ' 
thingS;, making his personal position known. But' I ^hink it 

- would be generally accepted that he must, as argued py Chan- 
cellor Heyns, be very careful of the' reputation and well-being ^ 
of the university. , ' ' , 

My third one is* one which Jias hot been, mentioned .at ^ all; 

i but to a Britisher is very^striking indeed* Clej^rly, in any high 
issue of well-heihg of the university, it's of the-greatest impor- 
tance that lay people, the lay members of the governing body, 

' . and thl acadeniics should be close together. The very strong _ 
contrast between the American and British systenfi^', (we've 
found it before, but iVe never reahzed it in full until I came^7 
to, this conference) is that in your* system, yoU" have these 
separated. In British umverSities, the E^iDcutive Council is 
. composed of lay^jjeople and academics. On my own, coun'cil^ 

• Qf about 30 pe6ple, there fire aboat 1 3, 1 2 or 1 3, academjcs* — 
-voting full mpmbers', alongside the liy p'Qople, and all these 
issues are discussed within ^the executive body, not^af variance 
elsewhere. * ^ * . \ ^ , 

. ' . . *I could give various other. consequences of this. I have been 
through a whole series of evolutions. From a college of which, 
I was the^ principal,* I attended the governing bbdy like your 
fegents and as a nonvoting member, made my case. They made 
, the judgement/ 1 transmitted it back. Then it bepame a college- 
^ 'of advanced technology in which five of^us became members 
v' of the governing body and^the 'position was alterfed. When we 
.became a university, the proportion was very markedly in- ' 

* - • ^- . . • . 
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^cfeas^. J cah assure ydu that the dialogue between lay and 
academics in that situati6n^is most fruit^l. ^ ^ * • 

My last one is ,ta make a comment (pn academic sfahdards 
and the involvement of students. I think there much more 
mclinaticin n6w, in the rich universities, .to brinfstudents into 
discussion on academic curricula and the like. Bjut it would be 

-^y judgement that there would be a resistant point — a very 
firm resistance, dn invQlving them "in the conduct and judgfe- 

. ment of examinatipn resuhs. And I would' regard; that, in 
Academic circles- in Great Britain, as the sticky. point, Con- 

, sultation as mucli'as you like, but professional judgements are 
for me professidnals. I hope that givess jas succmctvaccount-as- 
possible in the* time.- > • . ^ ^ r 

T^R.McConnell: 

Thank you, SitJPeter. We'll turn next to Robert Ross.^ • ' - , 
Robert Ross: ' » • - * - , 

A also woultf like^o thank WlCHE for inviting me and all * 
of you for being (so very-' cordial. This jMeting has been a 
revelation tojme. In^ listening to.your discus^ons,! find /hat a 
/4ot of one's nreconceptipns are true, ^nd a lot are false./ " 

\ Let me lay out a very schematic anii, I hope;*' not too dis- 
coritinuou? 9riticism of the way I.feel the conference has'gone 
about its discussion. Perhaps it was tlfeVay ypu must go about 
the discussion, so then it's not a .criticism but a suggesticyi for 
whact I woi^ld think needs to be thought about over and above 
the gfeneral leyel'of issues that have b^n on yqjir mind. 

Nly impression is, from mariy^ many places, that what the ^ 
rebels that you all face demand of you is not so ij>jrfch.that you 
take corporate positions oji the war, but that, in many places 
and it obviously varies, ybu live up Jo. the neutfality and 
detachmeiijt/which you think that you have. I tried to sajj this 
earlier in tne conference, and I dpn't think that point' ^a^ 

communicated well. Let me take a moment to do that. 
II ' * 

But first,*^ digression. When you talk about the miiversity 
as an agent of social change or whether it should be, Tfind it 



very perplexing' to^discuss that unless the society that's doing 
the social chaitguig is at least referred Xo; the nature of that 
which is changing, and ho\v is changing, and the things that 
are moving it to change. These can't eternally Remain kin^ of 
a vague thing out thene. I think you'll agree .tlmt that has not 
been discussed at the meeting. ^ : 



J^Jow, what is it that is being demanded^b^sides the taking of 
^ corporate positions? Not only the students, bijt increasingly 
younger faculty members who^aren't'^attempting to organize, 
in political way§,.see that the university is* a very active agent 
— perhaps not of change — perhaps of maintenance of thfe 
society aS we spe it -and as it is obviously developing. 

^, In a society — and now we must refer, to thi^ nature of that 
society ~i in a society which is a capitalist system; power flows 

. in certain predictable and routine ways. Mdney has a great 
deal to do >yith the kind of service you can get from any in- 
stitution. I think that if you as e?^ecutiv&s '.would look at your 
labor relation centers, business schools, and so on, that pro- 
position would stlgd up, that, in fact, the center of gravity of 
„^ service, intellecteal, physical and concrete, that you render to ' 

' society^ is\ serviced to. the privileged sectors of that society. 
Serviced to those who, need it the least but cad pay the most 
for it.' And'iinally, serviced to* those most interested in main-* 

. taining it in all its good but also all its bad ways. ^ 

That isn't neut|al. You just can't maintain that propositiog; 
There are more polemic, ^lid to me more important, ways in . 
Ayhich you ar^ not neutrar (on your institutions) and I don't 
• mean to make a personal %ttack at W. Many of your institu- 
tions, not many numerically, certainly and this again, I 
tried to say earfier — have been very important cogs in the . 
' machinery that breatfed the weaponry and the, tecjinologic^l 
' base for the cold war and the arras race. Just as impbrtantljTtd 
^ hie -as a so6ial scientist, your institutions have been a very 
important place for making the cold war and anticomnmnismye. 
*a respectable myth and a respectable religion in the/Unijed 
States of America. Thisns^ndt the executive' fault /4t ^11. I . 
would just as willingly make the indictiAent of the la^'20 years 
: of scholarshipin the social sciences. , 
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'Irwpullf arguejo you that" we ure reaping what tcye institu- 
tionally have sown, that.thg war in Vfetnan) is not a tfegapor^ry 
; aberration but, in fact, haTto do with that flow of events 'that • 
the' institutions representee! heYe have been, crucial to,^ Indi§- * 
pensability does 'not necessarily render power. That was -one . 
of Marx> errors. Nevertheless, indispensability^pes, to the®* 
bne who is indispensable^ render a moral obligation. ^ . ^ 

Your obligation is hot necessariiy to say the war is a^il, but 
to do what institutionally you claim to, want to dp,-tb be more^ 
detached from those forces. For example,' again something f . 
mentioned, are ydn going to treat draft resistbrs for going to' 
^ jail — and they are ^ing toj^l — with the same Solicitude. 
1 that yqu tre'at returning veterans? Are'you going^to s^^nre that 
- the resources, the research,' etc., that are- available to the c^ty 
• planner of Oakland, be availably to the Black Panthers? 



I 'do not: indict yOu.for not beiilg^ concerned-'most recently : \ 

Vy with the poor and black pepple but for the vy'ay in^hich'tljat > \ ^ 
dbncern has been expressed. Because you're all-budget mindpd, \ ' . 
. an^^our faculties are budget minded, 'and money in this coun- 
try buj^ar service; the money which the Economic Opportunity * 
Act and HUD and^HEW havjs'ffeed for socially .concerned • 
'action research has flowed in ways whicli are not oppositional: ^ • 
I don't say you have an obligation — I would, like you to agree ' \ ^ 
^ wifh that ap oppositional style, in the society.is good. You 
don't have an obliiga|[^ to. act if you don't agred .witlrthat, but . . • 
don't claim that you're ^neiiuk'al-unless ^ou have that balance. 
.You have all mentioned balance^ but-I don't^ee that b,alance • . / ' 
ill your institutions^. I see, as I s^id, the center of gravity, of ^ 
^ your jnfluencfc, to be o£ service *to those who are trying to keep , . \ 
the lid on the dot.. • ' '\ 

kric|ther thing that is disturbing tq me, aV an intellectual, ' "\ 
'is the disdain and contempt. (condescensidji fe a polite word , 
that ^yas used earlier in the day^haf I find in your attit\i(f»^ r 
. dis4am and contempt for the feelings of •moral outrage thaV / ^ 
Jhe studprits presently have. It s^^ms to me^tHat the^argummt, • 
as it Has developed thus far, js thqjt in exttdmity, fike Nazi- 
Germany, in extremity, you air are for chan^in^ ypiljr'present^ 
orientaiion. What happerts if ybu believe War crimes 4re being ^ 
^imnitted now?^W happens then? If you"beUeve that the 





extremity is Mre, it is not thoysands of miles .away, and it is 
not spmeUody else; but youf own people who are the criminals. 

T.K.McConneli: • ' ^ . 

/ We. offered "Kenneth Boulding a special 'dispenskion since 
he hasn't heard the.discussioaof the last two days.^'rhe'sipdcial 

'dispensation was' that he could Wait until everybody else had- 
spol^pn. But4f he's moved at the moraeflt; I will withdraw the. 
dispensation and^ say it's yoilr turn. ' . 

Kenneth BouldihglT * ' ^ . 

I must coHfess, as an>old Methodist, Tm/a bit cc>t]iVinced of 
sin by Bob: I -think he's sai^ some very acute and very un- 
comfortable things." I think it is true that the'univefsitifes are 
part of society. It is tfue also /that the powerfuFhave power. - • 
The only trouble is, after ypu've made that discovery, what do 
'you do abmit itf? And this is not always easy to say. Jt is one 
' of the tWngs that I don't understand »very well, spt making "even 
as a social scientist. 4^ ' ' * ^ 

What are the processes in society by which pow^r is^ifted 
around^^t does slVft, and this is one-df the most fundamental 
changes in society. There are shifts in the power structure. I 
have a^i opinion that it usually happens .quite accidentally. I jT 
have a feeling thaf ho*society is exempt frorti this Dtoposition.' 
, Af^er all,.this isn't just a property otcapitalism. ^ ^ 

It's hard to see ftiuch difference; fcQl^ this point of view, * 
between capitalist and socialist societies. As a matter of fact, 
^jn sDcialist'societies power is even more xpncfintr^i fed. At least^** 
* {here's a little balance of power here.' In ouf ssocjety the ^o;use 
of Lords^ is represented by the Rockefellers and E>uPonts, the ; 
House,p£ Commons, shall we "say, is represented by Congress, • 
and the churcKis represented by the university.,.Thus, we Ho. 
have a pluralistic socieJy.,f m in favor of checks "aid balances 
— especially when t][ie"balance is what P^an write checks 
against. * ' ^ * / ^ 

^T\]^ universities cannot help but be agents of 'social changfc, 
.whetjier they want tp or not. Xhey are agents of change .iij the 



' total sphere of kno\vleclge .because it is knovdedge which is" 
/ the prune agent ctf social change. But of course, sbcial- change 
may bfe blind', atid it yery frequently is. We do things Ground 
the university, we.fcnow not what .we do* We certainly^o not 
.know what the conse^[uences "are.- Very pften we couldn'Vcare 
. less. We4o have sofbe veryin|eresting examples of this. Dr. 
^ McCcmnell, in your^ap^i'r. It is 'certa'inly the 'way the natural 
scientists and the .biological icientists^^fiorse around without 
,any notion of the cpnseqUfenc^.of their behavior. It is very- 
^ striking in this Xegard that 'universities are enormous agencies 
of social change. But a. good deal of this is blind, in thb sense 
that • . . we aren't aware of it. . * ' ' ' ^ . 

The social sciences 'are supposed to be the eyes and ears of 
universities in regard to the impact orl society, but I'm af ratd ' 
'we don't have 20-20 vision.' The real ppint is that our know- 
ledge of social dynamics is still very primitive. Under these 
^circumstances, almost anything we do will have opposite Qon- 
♦ sequences from what vve intend. That goes for the radicals and 
revoJutionaries as well as it goes for conserv^itives t \ . almost 
everyhodj^ It is because we, are operating fin a system that we 
don't un'derstand yery well: ' I ^ ^ 

Finally, ^a point' which Dn McConnell (seems to me to have 
unpliid in his paper, that* the hardest things to get at are the 
sinS ot oniissibn.-it'^easy enough to spot the "sins of commis- 
sion because they're committed. Wcn would have you spot what' 
' isn't there. This is the hardest thing to do, and I think we have 
' to think a great deal about ii. * . ^ ' * 

TKe involvement with the defense Department wouldn't be 
, quite so bad if universities had established a few peace re- 
search institutes,.WQuld it?. But they haven't. I've be?n frying' 
to raise^mohpy for peace research for 15 years, i've just given 
It up. You can^ raise any money- for this. You see, fhe^ idea 
that you^sljould apply human inteUigence for the problem. of ' 
pe'aceMa lauMiable around a university. Nobody ^ves it a 
minute's thought. It's perfecfly all j?ight to apply human intel- 
iigence to destroying people* That's quite ac^eptable^ I think 
the sense of mpral outrage, among those who have moral out- 
rage, .is about five percent. I feel a great deal of this myself. 
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' Oij Uie" other hand, moral outrage can easily ,go off into ' 
.quite unprofitable movements. We had* a session at our home * 
with some of QXitt young radical 'friends a few weeks ago which 
went long iaf ter midnigjit. Orieof them 'said to my wife -in a 
tone of utter disbelief, "You really b.e2ieve in SQciologys don't 
you?" With di sense of absolute astonishment, you see. Maybe } - 
she doesi lhaybe J dp. She may be right in believing in eco- 
, nomics at times. • ' • » , * ^ 

' l-do J^elieve in the mtellecttiaf task. It^ stilT very much in . 
process and this is something that thg universities must never ^ 
forget. Their prime objective is' the ^intellectual tagk. This 
doesn't exclude other tasks. J'd l\ate to see a university coni- 
posed of -people who have no sense of moral outrage ju^t as I 
would hate to see my daughter marry an economics man. On 
the other hand,, the m^jor task, must be kept in mind, and this 
is a -task, without which naoral outrage will be spilled On" the 
ground. We sawa very good exiamj^leof this In^the Prohibition. ^ 

* Arid I must sayph awful lot of 'my radical friends remirid me of 
prohibitionists, That was the Tast great grass roots program' of . 

* moral outrange that we had in^ this country ^Jthe last grass root^ 
movement. It was disastrous because if was moral Qutrage^/' 
unillunjinated by very much knowledge^of social systems. , 

T..R.McConnell: 

, Richard Peairs, will you now contribute to fhe discussion? 

A 

^ Richard Peairs r ^ • • 

In sofar as I can express the viewpoints of the AAUP, I will * 
spend a few moments stating* the obvious. Then I will J;)e 'quiet 
and 'Men Jo t^e rest of the discussion because.?^ curious lo- 
see where it, leads. The association's views on^.these matters 
are famiiiar'to each of you knowledgeaWefin the stdtements 
of^'policy which have long'^ljeenY part of the doctrine ofj^ ^ 
AAUP. 'They are statements of ttte* principle of responsible 
practice in the profession for which the association is guardian. 

I am, of course, referring first to/the 1940 statement of * 
principles and academic freedom and)^tenure. It is not in tljat 
statement/ that qne finds support for or . against positions 
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-espoused either by. Mr. Wofford or ChanceUbr Heyns. But 
when Committee'A, in fts semiannual meetings, -discusses the- 
implications of the 1940 statement with reference to an,instant 
case at .Institution X involving Professor Y, it becomes quite 
clear tKat the position of the association is that academic 
freedom flourishes when professors have opinions, but institu- 
tions do not. 

Therefore, I wo^uld assumerthat Committee^ would sup- 
port the~view of Chancellor Heyns that the institution which 
maintains the broadest Spectrum of academic freedom' is ^at 
institution which permits -the widest exchange of views on its ' 
campus without itself, adojpting an opinion. We do have 'what 
.is Sometimes called the loophole or the escape claiise of the 

• flexible interpretation of academic freedom as it can be gener- 
ated at an institution with relationship to> a special interest. 
The church-related institution -which has been dev^lgped by* 

. a special subcommittee" is instructive, ^^rtHInlcr in this area. 

• And I would commend it to your stodjj^ 

' rt-ifl "... • * " / * '* 

The association is qg^cerned-more peeply than it ever has 
^.^^5^ ^ith reference ^ the concept of shared respon^ 
sibility in 'the government of institutions of higher learning/ 
/ The statement developed by the association, jointly formulated, 
with the American Council of Education and ^he Association 
of Governing Boards of Universities and Colleges, is comihg 
to have, great meaning. We are encleavoring to. seek. added , 
^ interpretations of this statement to give guidance to faculties, 
administrations, and boards of control. 

\ . I think one of the most astounding aspects of present uni:est 
on campus, to me |)ersonally, is the anjount of power which 
students have ascribed to faculty members. They themselves 
(the faculty) have not recognized at this .point that they are\ 
possessors of suqh an immense am^ount of^power. , 

Shortly after the dinner hour, I went to my car to pull out 
some materials from the file, because I thought it might be 
useful for you to hear two phrases from two handbooks pf 
institutions of highey learnings Tlfey are mostly instructive, I 
suppose, for the students and periiapsfor those'of you who are 

• interested in this very challenging process of the affirmation of 
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responsible standarc^ 9f practice in a faculty handbook for all 
of the constituencies of your institution. ' • ' 

There is one handbook for an institution in, the Wfest that 
sa;^s this abolu on-the-job conduct for members of the faculty: 
"You are to render full, efficient, industrious service in the 
performance of assigned dpdes. If insufficient wo?k is assigned 
to fully occupy art employee at any given time,*Iie is expected 
t9 notify hrs supervisor so additional work can be assigned." 
For tho^e of you who are members of student bodies, that's an 
extract from a faculty handbook froin a degree-granting insti- ' 
'tution which is accredited in tjie western United States. 

There is another relatively well-known states institution that 
has, in d faculty jiandboo]^, which was publis'hed, or republish- 
ed in October, 1967, the following language under the section 
Entitled **Resighations and Terminations foj Cause": "Regard- . 
less of the provisions o£ I ,.2, and 3 above, (this is where some 
notice^is taken ^f tenuce) a faculty member who commits ^a 
^serious offense affecting the public interest may be terminated * 
summarily by the president."'^ * ^' 

This is not 1905; thjsMS 196^tha)l we're' talking about. We 
,must recognize that, while some of the flamboyance of student 
protest captures rtiuch attention of the higher education com- 
munity, there still are patient and plodding and perhaps gener- 
ally unromantic activities which are being (Jisected toward the* 
improVemen^t of conditions of life for all members of the coV 
stitirenfy of iiigher education/. . faq^y, administration, and 
perhaps even boards of control. 

We are intimately involved (in a^ jiew endeavor associated 
with the rights and freedoms of students, a'' statement about 
which some of you hgtve heard which has now been endorsed 
by the annual meeting of the'association. It is a jointly formu- 
lated document and one in which all of the formulators agreed 
at the beginning to take no independent action with reference 
to interjiret^tion* or enforcement. Considerable efforts are 
being devote d tovvard the establishrtient of an appropriate 
vehicle fo^the^ider pr<)mulgation and announcenient x^f this 
stateijient K> the profession and its apprypriate^fon/ement. 
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Enforcement, 'of course, in the pattern of association respbnse, 
. . always takes the form ot persuasion. Some people rajw see this 
. as.a- form of -power. .We.prefer the gentler phrase. . 

' • Wrth reference .4' the Association's' position on the patterns 
•Qf disruptive behavior, I think oui<position is clear. It's been 
acknowledged from the New York Times to the San Francisco 
Chronicle. Thi? is not. necessaril:^ both end5 of a single spec- 
.trum,but at least i rather clear acknowledgement by a broad- 
section of the publip media*. Il is' the insistence that faculty 
. members particularly jook carefully ^t their own institutions 
and seek to develop processes and procedures to protect the 
institution from disruption. This has been .the expecte'd posi- 
tion and the position which JiaS been reiterated over the last H 

-Jnonths by=tHe association. 

T. R. McConnell: . : ; 

/ 

^ Thank you. I don't want to put a gloss on- the remarks made 
■ by members of thp panel, but I take it the last speaker Suggests 
that, before weehange the world abroad we might change our 
own institutions,' in certain regards, and that we might be . 
more effective in prompting socialchange if we make some 
charfges in our institutions. ' - , • * . . 

*Eldon- Johnson: ' , ^ 

I'm remindeci, from having heard Chancellor Heyns on an 
earlier occasion, that pajt of our^roblem arises, out of. a lack 
of agreement about what 'the university is; I think -as we've 
carried on our discussion, much of the time we're ;iot sure who, 
•thVyniversityls— faculty, students, trustees, what have you— " 
or what the nature*of the.university is!' , • ; 

/ ' " ..' * . - '* ' 

I'd like to raise a question dbout our agreemetit as tp^at 
the- university's tesponsibilitj\ is.. What would be yoSfreaotion 
*- ^to a flatfooted statement thaf the uo^ersity's respdnsiftility 
/does -not extend to the making of public policy? II weHjad 
• agreement on that; we'd be tfewn the road a- good way. I dS\ 
know if anybody would challenge that or ^lot. 
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T. R. McGonnell: 

Say it again. • * 

Eldon Johnson: , ' , 

That the university does not have the responsibility for ^ 
making public pwlicy. " ' ' 

T. R. McConnell: ^ . ^ 

Anybctfy respond to Ihisf ^ '•' 

Kenneth Boulding:, ^ •' 

It depends a little on wliat you mean by this. There's a-Kiifr 
ference between what , you may call formal -authoritative deci- 
sion-fnakingjwhich is Dlearly-not ih the haiids of the govern- . 
;nept or of the university but which is in the hands of duly ' 
constituted authcAitiesrwhoever they may be. But then there 
is also the problem of how decisions are Actually made which 
is another" mattas;jaltogether. ' 'L^ 

I- have a. feeling that in all" ofganiiatiods the only real deci- 
sions that^ara made are at about^th^level of a second lieilteii- 

-atit.' I mean, this is the instructor — something like. this. Ttiat'" 
is, by" the time you get up the hierarchy there really are hardly 

..gny decisions to make; I don't- need to be. President of the 
United States to make one special decision' in four years. A , 
president of a university is lucky if he does' that: That is be- 
cause the channels of orgairization, the channels of commu- 
nication, and the deciSt^s get pre-empted in a w,ay. 

In this sense, .the university is, a very powerful agency for* 
making social policy. This is the differefjice in iAfluence and ^ 
power that vv^e have. I would say thh is something that you 
' always have to bear in mind, a re^l responsibility. In thfesense • 
.that the university muffs it, society is much worse off, The uni- 
versity has a moral responsibility toward society, I woiild say, 
in the total process by which social policies are made. 

^ ' ' . ''.V 

Eldon Johnson: " ^ , 

♦ 

■•/May I react to that? You're'saying, I believe, that public 
policy-making is a process. It has d certain continuity. This 



leaves us with the crucial question "Where along that Ime aoes 
the university get off?" You're saying at qne extreme, that 
part of this — and this is where I put £he knot m -1- part of this 
co^ception of public policy-making is pre-empted by and as- 
signed by society to the machinery of government. The foitoal 
pare The making of statutes and'so forth. That's not the uni- 
versity's business. You would accept the knot there. 

^But yoii're saying that somewhere leadmg up to that — at 
least advising with some input with regard to public- policy— 
this is appropriate for the university.^ I think this helps some 
m clarification: I think'we are prone io be absolutist .in our 
discussion here in 'that we s^ vne start down a road we never 
can leave, It seemts to me that we donjt have to gO to the end. 

re ■ 4^- . 11 • tt^l' ' * . - li' '= f ' ■-4 - « ' ■ 

^ .If you^re talking. abom the univfersity making I study of 
^sompthihg^ beyond the Study phase comes, perhflps, an'ad- 
vopacy phase or a political povyer phase, or the use of public 
office phase,' then the makmg.of pubhc policy. And someplace 
before you get;to that eiid,'the university gets off. It can get 
off way back at just haying made the study it wants.to and hav- 
ing offered sonae consultative advice. 

T. R.McConneU: , " ' V 



Where dd^ou think it ought to get off? ' 
. . Eldon Johnad^T , , ' , 4^ ■ ' a ' 

I think it depends upon the particular issue, i thipk we get 
.off at different places with respect to different questions. 

T.R.McConnell: • . , 

■ For example? v - 

Eldon Johnson: ; % - : 
Well, to get into a safe field 1 0;000 miles away 



T.R.McConnell:. . 

T was trying to get you into an unsafe field if I could. " • 
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Eldon Johnspn: ' / ' ' • . 

?. . I was once a party to an 'international project to make rec- 
ommendations about tl\e educational system in a small 
foreign country. An international team made the recommenda- 
tions- It tecommended the establishment of a university and . 
' reorganization of teacher draining institutions, a Ibt with 
respect to primary and secondary education. . 

, It seemed to me that we were not the university, but the' ,^ 
university. migHt have been in the same position, that otir job 
was d6ne when we made the recommendation. What was done 
about it with respect to public policy was clearly the job of 
. . . the government of that nation: ^. r • , - * 

. » I: think'^this is true with my ch of our university relationship 
to social^ issues, but not always; In soipe cases I think yoii'd- 
make a study and the study is action oriented. It runs from 
' , research, which is^actiDn oriented, into public policy. There's 
' ' * . a'continuum Here, and yoii carry it on in the action phase into 
^ ^ the ghetto, t>r whatever the problem is, and see it ^ long way 

"down the road. This is still short *Qf,. lei's say, getting mixed 
% up with government or confusing k role with government in 
making new public policy. • ' . . 

*• * * ' 

- ' T.R.McGonnelir ^ " * f 

Mf. Rbss, dayou Jiave any comment on this? Or should we ^ 
^ ' save, your time for spmething else? Any fut^er comment or . 
questioning of the panel members? , , . , 

' . .SirWter: • ; r - - . 

J'm always a bit chary about making close comparisons. • 
* PerJ^aps it might help if I point out one changing part of our 
university scenefl don'}: know if it will happen aver here at all. 
With the growth of government power over education in 
- England — in the United Kingdom — which h^s been' very 
^ considerable, it has been found that the case of the universities 

^ ' ' * tended to go by default. If y^ly have 1 7 universities as was . the 
r , . . originafnumber before the war, how expanded to 44, you have V- 
.44 independent, autonomous nonrelating -institutions, all re- .-^^ 

•o'.:v..-.. ' ' . ' ni ' — 
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lating only through a vice-chancellor's committee for purposes 
of consultation and sharing of practices in what's being done. 

' I]t Was found that the university case withfflie government 
was going by default at the time when the otfter part of the 
univerisity, the higher educ^ational system directly under the 
government, was getting all resources by comparison and being 
' pushi?d along by government, so it was thought. I give the 
\ worst fears of that time. 

N?>w,;What in practice happened was that, first of all, the^ 
^ universities have come together, and I would^say ate now 
entering^^g? -period of interdependent autonomous institutions, 
no Ibngpr acting entirely separately but acting in concert on 
certain matters whVch they regard as of .great import;^nce. ^ 

I w6uld say, of thdse who started the vice-chancellor's com-, 
mitteel in Oxford an^ CanilHdge Club anii the rest, that if 
would be anathemk that the vice-chancellors, collectively, 
should be speaking with government » and to government. on 
behalf of the university 3s a whole. But this is. naw* happening. 
* The vice-chancellor^s committee now has regular, meetings 
' yith the university grants conimittee and also with the Secre- 
tary of 'State and the Dej^artment of Education and Science. 

very definite effort is m^de to influence policy at top' leyel 
before decisions ar^ niade, and not to receive Jhe decisions 
and th^n reserve the right to complain about them. T, think that 
this IS a very marked change, but it may not be possible on 
your scale. I think with us it's certainly come to say., 

T. R.McConnell: ' 

'But this is with respect to affairs of the .university, not with 
. , respect to the affairs of the society at large. Am I correct? 

oSirPeter^ , * • . , . 

Yes. This is quite correct. *^i l^as ''gbing to raise the, ques- 
tion earlier wiich was raised in t&Cdiscussions, as tb whether 
the institutional reptesentatiop by ifeiversities should be for 
educatioii only or for the whole affairs -of the nation. I thmk 
the British vie^iv would be that it could be for education^ and 
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. i now being done 'in" the -ways I've mentioned. For other' 
.matters it would be d'oiie 'by freedom of speech on behalf 
of academic faculty, and the university should see to if that the 

, conditions of the university^vere such that that could be done." 

. , ■ ■ ' \ ^- ■ \ 

T.R.McConneU: - ~ ' \ /■ ' ' 

Thank you. Ilhink we'd better, open this to comments and 
, questions from the floor:'lf'you wish to, as I said, you may 
address * question or comment tetany member of the panel. 

< Floor: 4 ^ 7 ' 

I would like to hear Mr. Ross' conpments on apocalypse. 

T.R.McConneU: , 

Mr: Ross, ^ou'r^ asked to speaky 
Robert Ross: 

. ^ ' The other afternoon I said and was corrected — the gentle- 
man from the University of Redlands corrected' me that 
there's ;iothing you can do, .that each of' your universities 
would be disrupted, and he corrected me. THe proper formula- 
tion should have been that there's nothing that you predictably 
will do that will head off th^se disruptions. '\ 

The original reason for these disruptions was the nature of 
the institutiofls. That is, they're doing wrong. They're going to 
pay. 0;i the other hand, 'there are more superficial ways to 
analyze the problem, and I suppose that those are the ones 
that you iare jnore interested in. That is tp say that there is a 
' growing mass movement. It is historically unique. I assume 
tharyou're aware .of that, alid if you go back to the history of 
-even tne. depression radical movement, you find that, in every 
instance if you compare campus-by-campus chapter sizes and 
so on^ they were much Smaller, and certainly^ less able to 
mobilize energies th^ the jiresent student-based movements 
against the war, interracial justice, and so on. • ^ ^ 

Moreo>^r, and this, for your information, is in doubt, the 
nature of the political theory that these movenients^ generat- 
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ing, may or may not be t^uly new. Recently, IVe been a little 
depre^^^^^ at what-€ think are echoes of the Old Left, in theory, 
coming out of the organizations I helped found. Let me just 
that one of th^e feasojis that these movements not only 
halve growi. to the po;nt where they are now but also seem to / 
me to be' expanding, that they are able to tap the very basic 
current American youth. > * 

/ - 

I don't know what generation gap means but I do have a 
eat confidence in the proposition that^the subcultiiral differ-^ 
between Ihe adolescent college culture (its more Bohj&m-^ 
or Hipp>ie or political of whatever the deviant grpupings 
ight be;called) and the standard Ainerican administrator's 
ulture-are really grbwing very rapidlw-Thfere is s|me sort of 
emendous divergence-in the realitie^^thin which supposed- 
ly part of the university conmixmity lives. ^ . 

At any rate, what I was saying the other day islhat there 
f is an internal dynamic to these ipovements which is accelerat- 
ing: In the last IS months^ — pbyiously I shouldn't have to^' 
remind you^that itV'greatly accentuated but has beeh building 
for at least five years the universities seem to m^ to have ' 
slowed their rate of response, if not -reversed it. I think that, . 
in a sense, some of the administrations that I know about are, ^ 
beginningJo.have the view of the cotlnter-insurgency opera- 
tipn in other spheres. That is, you meet the first complication, 
of th^ firgt guerilla raid*, ^yith overwhetming force, thereby as 
a ^ deterrent' to future foolishness. I don^t^ mean necessarily 
police force, butr suspension,, dismissals, ^yhatever. Unfortu- 
natefy^'I don't think (unfortunately in your point of view, " 
fortunately for my point of view) I don't think that that's going 
to woykl)ecaus^ I think that so many of the young people that 
you're prepared to throw out of yoiyr. institutions are prepared 
to be thrown out, that the threat will not be successful. 

. . The seccJhd thing is an entirely different direction. One of 
the students from Oregon mentioned the other day how suc- 
cessful the McCarthy campaign had been in' drawing students 
out oi irregular and into regular political 9Kannels: I think 
that that's going to backfire because McCarthy's going to^get * 
whipped by very.nindemocratic means, and they're going to 
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be bunch of veiy alienated young kids who don*t have the 
advantage of being political and being sophisticated. 

■ t » ~y , . - , • 

. . Wh^gpfng to happen, I think, is that these will turn into 
the lone wolf provocateurs and saboteurs. A very small num- 
ber of Aem. So even that last best hope for orthodoxy, I think, 
is gomg to backfire. That's what I mean. I think this is a time 
of ei^at promise. Don't get, me wrong.^ And I think it should 
jven t>e a time of great promise for you. Remember how un- 
lappy people were about the organization man decade and 
th^ silent generation and all of that? It's clear that the best 
students are smart now, politically smart, cultumlly smart, 
creative. This whole Pippie business, -which L came along a 
little too late for, is creative. It has tremendous energy. It's 
not so terrible, but it sure is 'disorderly, andjthere's going to 
be^B^iia:gj)f it. ' - f : 

T.R. McConnell: - 

I was just going to 'suggest that we keep our minds on the 
questibn for the conference. Which is "SJiOuld the university, 
be an agent for social change, and how?" Let's Jceep.that in 
the front of the discussion. There are all kinds, of things we 
might, say about disruption anc^ dent powder and so forth. 
JLet's keep our minds on that ijiJ. .isue. ^ ' 



Floor: ^ 

^pu missed the point * 

t.R. McConnell: . 

Well, that's. very possible. > 

Floor: 




The university is already an agent of social change. The 
studerfts are making it that w^y. As I have, said before, the 
issue of choice is .that you're either going to have to become 
xeprQ§siye and keep it' from becoming an a^nt of social 
chan|;e> or else you're going* to havg^to find a way to Attempt 
i^ iri^creating established methods to' turn that social agent tQ 
change into a local institutionalized type of thing;; j . 
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Thank you.^Tl^at, I Wnk,*bi:mgs it around Jff,jthe point. 
perhaps/ • ^ ^ ' ' • • 

. Floor: \» 

. t^^onder i^ someone on. the panel would' cx>mment Jon the 
differences between the leadership of ^rebrge Meany and that 
'of Walter Reuther oirthe Tr^de Union^movement as an institu- 
tipri 9f social change. I think\here are'some fruitful analogies 
heri Whicbbear exptoratioh. \ [ 

•X R.-'Mcepnnell: * .V '■'\''. ■' 

!§ anyjbody mterested iit tryirig to bring tfiat on to the ^najor - 
, issue? ° - ■ .. ' . ■ ' . ' ■ 

' Kenneth^Bouldihg: 

This is' the first time I've heard the word leadership applied 
tp thfs phenomenpn. I w.ould say the organi;sations were m^is-^ 
. ^nguishable. ' ^ - s 

Floor! ' ^ ' * 

Do you think they ar© comparable? 

* , ' ft 

.Kenneth Boulding: ' • . ' 

Yes. But I don*l see a great deal of difference. I mean the. 
labor mov^ent hasn't had an idea for 30 years, not in Detroit 
or anywhere else. . • v 

Robert Ross: ' " ^ ' " 

I didn't understand the qud^stion. 

Floor: ' . , ^ " 

^ In a study between the two people, .one is 'an administrator 
7and the other isjnclined to keep a movement alive, directing 
the union's attention to the larger questions of public policy, 
ihternatioilal peace, disarmament,- and so on. Reuther has gone 
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astray, obviously. Meany has notr-He's minding, the store. I 
think this deserves comHient because the university is being 
. * asked to stop mindingjhcs^torer and ^to ^ astray from its 
traditional function. ♦ * • , : ' ^ 

. / Robert Ross: ^ . . 

* . , Who's asking it to do that? 

oFloor: ^ 

I think the students are asking it Tm not placing a. value 
- on this. Fm saying that's the subject of the conference. 



T. R, McCdnnell: ' 



Somebody wishes to say more? 



11' 



Floor: 

I wonder' whether this view might also be illustrated by 
^ suggesting that the way in which the cqnfelrence hiis proceed- 
' efl has, to-my way of thinking, got the reaction rather than^the 
action. If I may suggest an actioa be proposed, it bight have 
been- to have begup the 'conference with a statement of critical 
social issujss. Then Wip might ha^e considered how the univer- 
' sities might have related themselves to thpse issu|H I wonder 
whether the panel might react. to this suggestion al «^gltpri 
native — both the approach, and whether the panel does not 
agree tjiat really we are reacting defensively rathqr than con- 
' structively. ^^^^ . - ^ . 

Robert Ross: . - . ^ 5 . 

^, I agree with that very much. I^m not acquainted with; the 
general culttire of the^" group so V don't know whether jthat^ 
would have been practical. With 20-20^hindsight, it seenis id 

^ me that that's a reasonable way to go about getting.at the'^^uc. 
of the univeij^ty as an agent of change, it's to' ask what neejls 
changing. » . - j . ^ 

• i V - ♦ • * - ' IT * 

My concern has beeil, in discussion w^th people privately • 
. and^publicly to the extent I can, to begin with issues — the 
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^ issues pf War and peace, the issuesxif racism in the soci^ the 
issues of who the ^liversity serves as a client, h6w yo^c^ 
\ ,.put the universities' services mto use for those whol:an*rnQW 
^ ' for 'them, and 'how the university can be an agent of redis- 
tributing power, * ' ^ 

That's what Tm talking, about. The way to begin is to talk 
about the society that's changing:1[t heed not be' terrible. 
\ People can learn. Do you know, for example, that many, of 
" ^ you are gomg to be called tools of capitalism in the coming*' 
* year, or lackeys of imperialism or,some such phrase? This is 
very uncomplimentary and perfiaps theoretically tangentiM 
to your own concerns, but I would i^ink that that-5 really 
worth |hinking about. Wl^^t is it; as officers and institutions. 
' that youVe bffi&fs U, th^f will lead your^tudfenfs to say that? 
Or some of your students. , . * ,^ 

TR.McCdnneU- ^ \ 



Incidentally, that W9s said before I was 32, " • 
Floor: - • \ ' - , 

Vd like to aslc Dr. Peair-s this question. We have seen Some ^ ^ 
conspicuous instances, Berkeley and Columbia being obvious 
examples, where it has seemed that students and faculty have 
tended to favor,' to share, and to agree on -a more active role I 
[ for th04iniv6mty conununity as a w^iole — social change -r^ ' 
^and^the administration lias seemed to act as a brake on the* 
wa/ in which stiiderfts-and faculties have^wanted to go. ' 

In a great many other institutions, large and small, througH- . 
out this counti^, the situation is quite different. You have stu? 
m dents and administrators sharing and agreeing pn concerns ^ 
and moving toward the university as an agent of social change, 
and the faculty serving quite definitely as a brake. Would you^ 
comment on those differences, whether you think* that's a fair* 
assessment, and why you think these differences exist? ' • ] 
- ' t ^ ' • * 

. T. R. McConnell: T . " * . V. 

A good question. , 
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Richard Peairs: * * ' . 

I ean comment. If you're asking, first of all, if' thereiare .dif-. 

Jerences in the community of higher education, the answer js 

obviously "Yes." If you're asking if I have done research on , 

these differences, the answer is "No." 

^ [ ■ • ' ^ ^ 'J 

Do the differences of opinion that exist among the major 

constituencies of the institutiop — the administration^ the • 
faculty, the students, and other interest groups that are' con- 
cerned — share a cbnimonality in the position of the dey^'s 
advocate or the guy with fhe black hat? No, ncft in violations 
t)f academic freedom, not in violations of effective university^ 
govemlnent, and I am sure not in differeilees of opinion with 
reference ' to the ..proper role of the university in society. 
Faculties one -institution may have attitudes that are^nore 
closely ^n to administration than at other^ institutions, but 
c Jdon't know what that re.ally means in terms'of the importance 
the debate we' f ac§. . ^ 

To return to an'^earlier point, I think th? thing that troubles 
me the most about the contemporary debate, on the role of the 
janiversity is thfJ general low level of fhis^debate. If- there, is a 
criticism' that can be leveled against the quality of the producf 
of American higher education, it's the statendent generally 
that people want to change the,universky. The quality of the 

.debate astonishes me, in the fact that it consists primarily in 
the exchange of slogans. When Wo^talk about disruption as the 
first element in a discussion about the cple of the-universi 
think we must have a rather sparse and ipare program to 

^suggest. I think it is quite unfortunate, I do not misread the 
temper as I'hear it expressed. 

Aigo Henderson: . * * 

One of the problems of our laree universities today is the. 
manner in which the faculties suodivide themselves in the 
form of academic departments throughout the univecsity.They 
do this partly because the rewards relate to^this. That is, thev 
tewarcfs^in the university ^circles '-go* to\vard scholarly worlc, 
and this is comm'ertdable. Fm not suggesting it isn't. iSut in 
the meantime, they separate into little \yalled-off compart- 
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..ments, talking among themselves, btit haVing a minimum oV 
interchange on the larger ideaa that should pervade a univer- 
sity.. .... « i 

There's almost no conversation, university-wicfe, on h^hly 
• important issues unless some crisis comes along that f^es, 
^say, a faculty senate to have^meeting on the subject. Fm in' 
clined to think that our universities are in a bad way in terms 
of organization by having permitted what one graduate dean 
' calls *'these little baronies" to build up and exist and then 
.I>rotect their vested jnterest. Some new devices need to be 
fdund to cut across these channels to .develop interdisciplinary 
bases for work. There's quite a bit being done in Research in . 
this, respect but .very liftle.in terms of teaching and almost 
nothing in tenns of the great issues of o^ur society. ' , ; 

T.R.McConnell: ^ . * \ 



Yes^ again? — . • . 
Floor: ' 



^ Perhaps we could bridge this age gap, oi; generation gap, by 
asfong that Mi". Henderson put his iinger on the main issue 
which is-that- me students perceive the university as having the 
power to bring 'about changes- They haven't' defined those 
changes, but they are disappokited in the university. They 
^ expect the university to change so that it might better perform 
the function which they anticipate. . , • / 

Dr. Jphnson: ^' * \ 

It appeafs to me this illustrates our dileipma. The Vietnam 
Vifar is surely, a critical issue. The university t)ught to take a ' 
position on that in -the public policy sphere, but if the politi- 
cians, whose business it is to make public policy with Respect 
^^to the Vietnam War, have differences' of opinion about thi§, 
we can't expect the universities, given an entirely different role 
in society, to know precisely wHat the truth is. 

if ■ . ' 

Floor: ' „ , • 

^ ^ f\ , [ ^ ' . , ; ' . « ■ 

If I'm hearing things f6r the last three days correctly, the 
collective view apparently is that militant^^tudents are demand- 

> ; ' " t' ' • 
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ing that a corporate position be taken on policy issues by the 
universities. I don't think that's so. ^Vou are asked' to practice 
what you preach in term§^f yvhat yo\Ir minion is. Ross touch- 
ed on thi^. It seems to xuq it's the central issue. 

Robert Ross: 

I tried to do it twice. Keep going. - * . . 

Floor: ' ' . 



Fm trying. Tlie_Observation of my contemporaries is that 
we're clouding the issue of, student revolts and the powef 
reaction to this failure of the university to meet this form of 
requirement. Let's pot, any longer let the meeting be, clouded 
with that. LeVs getl oit with this central point ^bou| |vhat ^ 
expect from them. \ . ^ 

Flopr:. • c- • ' 

I xiirect this t^ Dr. Johnson, primarily because he's the one 
who put his finger ort^ it. In his remarks about where would 
y^ get off. Suppose you're conducting counter-insurgency 
research in Thailand. That research /fiH Chancelloj Heyns's 
♦ criterion for appr6priate^ese^r ch. Th at criterion was: Does 
it have a body of content with which ^e traditionally deal? 
Probably ^o. It's a sort of science, and this involves other pro- 
grams with \vfiich the university is engage^. The answer/ there, 
IS "Yes, probably sc^l" 

What seems to me to be missing from Chancellor Heyns's 
, criterion is ''Does it fit ^he moral mission of^ the university?" 
This mis sion i S^free,' independent, critical inquiry. And the 
fact is, there is no truth on this matter, of providing free, in- 
dependent/cridcal inquiry. Our services ar^ beingspurqhased 
, for the fringe oenefits that the^ money this kind of research 
renders. - , ' ' - 

' ' » . ; 

That brings me^ to. this point: ^pu do your^cotmter-in-^ 
Surgency research; you make your recommendations; and then 
V you wash your hialids of the matter — if I'm to> follow Dr. 
Johnson's suggestions accurately. My .question to yoi^ is 
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Elddn Johiwon: 




That's a- good question, and $3fethink we're dealing here, 
obvioiisly, with 'the question of public .policy, as wj^'re deattag 
with' a question with political overtonesVand hum^ behfavioj.* 
Thefe are 'no simple^answers. Incidentally, that!s why we have/ 
Conlgress. That's why we havetprmal political pR)cesse§ by 
which these things are decided jand public po^tipns takefi. 
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"What's your responsibility when that research that you/'have 
^ . done is used in.an imm<Kal way?" Let me suggest you heed > 
your own Dr. Boulding's remark ' about biologists horsing 
around witl^out regard to consequences or acts. Jt seems to 
me that this is the* central issue. ' , • ^ 

I am displeased with our intellectual' corruption from the 
left. Much of k is pur^^and simple'l930's gall. Moreover, it's- 
-so old It's- painful. And yet, even C^hancellor Heyns didn't 
address himself to our' corruption i^om, let me call it "the 
- establishment." We are being asked to do research for fine 
jeasons — nationalism; save the country, service to the public, 
^ tax support. But the que^fipn that we refuse to answer is the 
acceptance of that land of Ufe, that kind pf research> wijth the* 
.'Jl^tteiK^t obligations^hat-go^widf this, 6<MuptiaVt^e spirit 6/ ^ 
^Jfree, critical, inguiry^just.as badly as the physical disruption 
encountered. , 

, Let me suggest, as I did days ago, that people are going to ' 
* make you' pay consequgicifs for the acceptance of that re- 
search just ^ Chaafeello^ Heyns indicated they would pay, 
" consequences .in t6§ form bf political retaliationKif the^ refused ' 
io do that.kihdi of research. \ ^ .1 ' v f 

^- * * - ' . . 

^ The questioQj jt s6ems to me, is- "What do you do with th^ 
^ -^responsibihty?*' T^ou'Ve. created your reseaj^h; you've' made 
/; 1 .y^j^^H^b^ rec^«^ You, w&§h yq^uj^ands, and, 

new that reSg|rch is taken up lot a clearly iqraj^l purpose.' * 

/. T.£McConneU: ' ' f'^ . ^ ' " ^ ^ 
Eldon Johnson, you woujd comment? 



, On the question you raise, as I understand your case of 
counter-insurgencj*' research, first of all, I doubt very many 
mstitutions woiild take on that kind of research. 

Floor: ' ^ , \ \ - 

That kind of researcjun the generality sen^e? 

Eldon Johnson: ~ " ' , 

Yes. Well there's plenty of that. Aiid the university's gotten 
into plenty of it. I take it the Manhattan project must be the 
prime example. To develop the atomic bomb. But I ; rna not 
sure that we really can expect to follow all of these specialized 
kinds of projects, they 'are projects,, through to all tfie con- 
ceivable consequences, and I think the atomic development- 
of the atomic bomb is an example. Scientists have been per- • 
petually perplexed about what the consequences are. Some' 
have organized to da something about it. But I don't - 1 suspect 
it's asking too much of the physicists and the other scientists* 
who developed this technique - for tft^m to have explored it 
all of the way through' to all of the public policy coriseque'nces 
they're after. That-seems to me to be something^JJiat has to 
be. revived by public, political means. 

i 

Floor: I . 

.Should the individual who 'is a member of , the university 
de^al with these kinds of questions that have a questionable^ 
moral sense? ' ' • ' 

t. RMcConnell: 

Dr. Johnson,' do you.want'to say anything further? There's 

a gentleman way back theire. 

* * < " ' *• 

Floor. 

I would like to propose a positive note, but the only way I 
can propose a positive note is to do it negatively. I was father 
appalled when^ProfessB^ Baulding indicaf^^hat He was un- 
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. able to find any money floating, around {hat might be' avail- 
able for research into the nature of peace, and what.inight be 
myplved. I guess the only tSing.that is more appaUing is the 
fact that the lack-of that money has resulted inno research 
m peace. In ways of.a very substantial nature, reaHy, this haa 
contribute4 Constructively to. the formulation of public policy 
I confronted this question myself, thd I had my turn at "being 
a radical in the days of the creation- of the National Student's 
•Association. ' . 

^ * * 

In those days, bemg.a radical was: wanting to develop lines 
of communication with .the International Union of Students 
I went to the president of a prominent midwestem university 
to get the first thousand-dollar allocation for student govem- 
. ment that that university had ever made. To do so, I Md some 
authonty that might b^|esponsible foV'creatmg such a budget 
Tie solution to tKer problem of peace that had to be found 
then, as I saw it, was not^m terms of the capability of any 
acq.demic discipline to contribute because it was rather clear 
that.the establishment wasfi't really ready for peac?: They were 
geared up for war. The only thing that I could think of that 
could contribtite to this was the exchange of studdnts that 
might provide a little 'understanding in the aca^mic com-, 
munity in terms. of ^a comparative- experience, and I pursued 
this. . < * 

I'm not hearing from fhe^nfew radicals, though, any positive 
proposals for carrying forward the research that might serve ' 
as the basis for. a more enlightened public policy. I' don't liear 
abput the young faculty jnenibers devoting their'.tmie to the 
formulatibn of research proposals that could get at the positive 
issues. Ill admit that" it's certainly more colorful p6litically to 
oppose than to propose, but it seems to me that if this confer- 
ence w^ted to take a single issue that has been neglected by 
the university- community, »they sliould be at the heart of the 
university's contribution t6 public 'policy. It would be to 
examine the nature of peace and how this can'be accomplish- 
ed in today's context. *•' • ' ' *■ 

T. R. McConnUi: . ' • ' - \ ' 

• Any further discussion? * ' ^ 
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Roor: 



You refer to the studerrts so often with, this mixture of 
humor and disdain that Bob Ross described as contempt. You 
don't know what they're thinking, and you're very anxious 
about it. There'Js a mood of anxiety in your assesmbly here, 
which is only slightly veiled by the good humor and the ex- 
change of asides and jokes that you can make. J» ' 

^ I think there are severaP^^asons for this that have already 
been touched on. One of the reasons that there have been con- 
structive proposals from the new left, for Jcinds of research in 
social change and peace and so forth, is that their style of 
operation is a style whiCh very few university people are really 

, trained to appreciate. • , ^ 

In^the language of the new left, the people around the uni- 
versities*' simply aren't keyed in. They cannot serve these people 
because they do not understand their langtmge. The univer- 
' sity function, by and large, in the old form, is to get a concrete 
* proposal written, up in a 20-page foundation grant format, 
obtain a grant, and then get office, space and shut it off some- 
where in the sociology department or in the physics depart- 
ment or 6od knows where. , - - ^ 

Then leave it thbre to operate pn its own and finally come 
fortji with reports three or four years later. Meanwhile, the 
only contact the people working on such proposals will have 
with the other people, even in the university, will be at cock- 
tail parties and^uch chitterchat. . . ^ 

' It's mcumbent' upon you to try to under^^ta^d wKstt this style 
of the new left i^.' Some of you, I think or I hope, have gone to 
an SDS mee'ting or a slate meeting or whatever it may be. 

T. JR.McConnell: , . 

Can you tejl us what the "style is fairly concretely and 
' ^brieflyr^ ' ' 



< There's a matter of recognising another form of democracy 
that's going on, for one thing. You don't necessarily begin with 




Floor: 



a proposal' from a small group of intellectuals who will work, 
J just in secret or semisecref , with the university administration. 
It*s something that has to go on in the street. It's a matter of 
communicating with people in a way that universities ar6 not 
requested to communicate. To see^t, you have to participate 
init. ' • . * 

•-^ Some of theh" language, to fne, is jijst as disgusting as the 
language of many univergity^ administrators which I have • 

' heard here. It's just as artificial, awkward, and irrelevant. But\^ 
to understand it, you've got to get- mixed up with it. : 

Floor: ' : * 

I face a rather serious dilemma in my own mind. I'm very 
sympatheti(j'to^hFcTaims~that-ar€^madQiof a moral pos.Uion 
, "to be taken by the university. But suppose we're dealing with 
a faculty scholar who has a medieval personality and finds 
himself interested in a project dealing with counter-insurgency 
in Thailand. Is he, as ari 'individual scholar, stopped from his 
desire to pursue this line of iifluiry'by consensus of his p6ers\ 
in the university commui|ify? Or do we grant him freedom to y 
^ .do so? Even 'though he Tmay'' be misguided, poor soul. In - 
- essense, do we tell Schlessinger and Rostow to go to hell. This 
is what rd like to know. 

Richard PeaiVs: 

The^ question probably could l>fetter be answered 
4^Ehancellof Heyns and will arrogate myself- to aiiswertng 
for him. I think that 'dne of the criteria which he prpp^ed . 
which was not discussed earlier by on,e of the respondiantTwas : 
' the 'fact that the problem wWch exists has soiheone whc/is jn- 
< ter^sted in it. This is a very essential criterion in umversity 
activity. Jf someone in the university^is interested in a problem, 
this is^a pretty good reason to permit him to investig/te^it. One 
of the reasons that universities have^ organized bureaucracies 
that do trouble practitioners of knowledge art is/that they do 
, have to make value j^idgements as to whether or not the time 
is available,>,rtie space is available, and the resources of the 
institution canTpenniL it. But, in the abstract and tHe id^al . 
sit^tion, I think that the answer to your inquiry is "Yes." ^ 



One more comment, I think lean contribute' just a little bit 
to an additional body of knowledge. I do not 'find the state: 
ments disgusting which I have heard nor do I find the rhetoric^ 
terribly confusing. One of the difficulties which we face is that 
the're*js:stereotype in the behavior of both sides or all sides of 
the multifaceted controversy. I recall some recent research 
that pointed out that there were, in i967, as many distjarb- 
ances wilii reference to hours in the, women's residence hall 
aneT^Cres of the food in the cafeteria as there were disturb- 
ances relating to the Vietnam War. ,1968 may be a different 
yeaiv but I ^Qk we have to recognize that all disturbances 
are not all the same and that we should be very carefuljn the 
way that we Ascribe th^se activities as nof putting them all in 
the same bag, ?^ ^ ► 

' ^ r 

Rbor:^ ' / 

I recently became a graduate student after being a facjiil^ 
member. One^of the first things I observed, to my dismay, was 
that truth is^wjhere the money is, at a university. The things.. 
'that are explored are the things where the funding is available. 
The selection of research topics and the direction of the flow 
of energy in graduate study is where the funding i^.'The fund- 
ing is_,from those agencies who are the clients of the university 
— government agencies for the most part, n^ny of them with 
Very, very important projects fo? health ana education but 
also some projects involving the possible destruction of our 
our civilization.* . - ^ . 

I raised tBe question, again and again: *^Do we have an 
obligation as administrators to balancfe out the picture and to 
provide truth — .-opportunities for people to study where the 
money isn't?" The answer is "People don't wailt to study where 
the nioney isn't! It isn't fashionaBIg;^it won't fead to 'profes- 
sional advancement; it can't be documented; there aren't 
enbu^ prestigious people in the business." 

So we're left with a wry '^despairing picture as to how^e 
might attack this. As university people and as educators^ 
.we've iQSt sight of some of the moral qualities thal^go with 
educational leadership and some' of the philosophical duties 
that develop upori us as civic leaders, leaders of the Republic 



of learnings We havenk gone to school for this. We've gone to 
school for our own separate disciplines. 

, ' M' 
I think we haye some .learning to "^o and some studying to 
do to attack the moral problenis of our age. It can start at thcv 
" age of 50; it can start at the age 6t 60 or 25, with the help of 
the students through student ptotest.^This might be one of our 
Wsks, so we can get some of the answers and provide -some of 
the leadership for our institutions. 

Richard Eeairs: 

, There is some empirical data 4hat shows that a faculty 
. work wdek is a mean of about 55 hours, with a-iange from 
22-to-74'hours. I don't mean to be apologetic, but there are 
a great number of members of ihe-teaching profession who 
simply don't have jime to^ become precmct workers, ft's not 
quite that simple, I'm sure, butlhat may be one of the realities 
•pf the situation. ^' ' , ■ ' 

''T. R.McConneU: : 

tWe're going to have to ration the time. I see man/ more 
hands. Tm going to fry to get people who haven't spoken. 



op/ 



Flooi 

I'd like to ask* "a quesfi^^about \the corporate inst^tion 
positiom I don't think anybody expects that a board of trustees , 
^of an institutioi^ can take a position on an issue like the Viet- , 
nam W^r. not so sure that anybody cares. When it comes- 
to the position of the university, a great university, I think 
there ista 'qufetioh as to what administrators are free, in a., 
sense, and have the responsibility in quite another sensg^of 
taking a position that they sincerely belig^e in. 

V 1 think we al^agree that Berkeley is a great univeil^ty. It's, 
nbt because Berkeley has a great board of trusteed/ft may be 
becatile it has a 'great chancellor. It probably is because it has , 
great faculty^ and possWy because it has spme great, good ' 
administrators. Ma/y of us 'here are administrators, knd I'm 
concerned jbout ^lat my respdhsibility is to myself to take 
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a position. Fitf not at all convinced that, even M the president 
of an institution took a position foi or against the Vietnam 
War, that would stifle pr in any way undercut the inquiry into 
that particular issue on his own campus. It^hinkLfhat's an mi- 
portant question. • \ . " . 

T.R. McConnell: . ' 

. There's.somebody right behind you. 

' Floor: ' * . * * 

This question has to do with tjie potential of social research 
or social change Fd like Dr. Boulding to comment on. I hear ^ 
people saying that after we make recommendations, jve leave 
them. 1 hear other people ask why the activists don*t promote 
somewt of positive program for research. But as I've noticed 
what research has been done; currently it's been rejected by 
legislators and other people as not havinf any relevance or at 
' least they don't see any relevance in it. ^'^ ^ i 

As we Jto the research, what are its potentials? It seems to 
me like yoifre asking the students to propose sctaie sort of re- 
search for y6u to do, when they have no faith in research. What 
•v, is the potential of social research' for social change? 

i 

Kenneth Bovild^: 

. I think one should not underestimate the cumulus of im- 
pact on people's images of the social system, of even the social 
sciences. Speaking as an economist,- 1 think economics has 
^ made quite a denj in the last 30 or 40 years. We have not haji 
"^a great depression, andjvith a bit of luck we>on't'! It isff t a - 
^..bad idea to contrast the last 20 years with the 20 years between 
the two wars which were much worse. One reason' for the 
^ generation gap is that my generation has been much more 
deeply traumatized* than the younger generation. We've' b^p 
through a hell of a lot more. Certainly. This generation under - 
30 has. had all pf its life on the rising market, and it was raised 
.. on the principles of Dr. SpocbJ4y generation was raised on 
behaviorism, and was hifoy two world wars and a great de- 




pression. 
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This is a real difference. It certainly, is. What this means is 
that, the world isn't going, to .be much better pntil we've died 
. off. I think at the moment my generation is just a mass of scar 
tissue. We're just incapable of learning anything. One of the 
biggest evolutionary inventions, aftfer all, was death. The best 
idea anybody ever had. I keep jellmg mv young friend^ that 
the most important conflict in a War is usu^fjrSiainst age. 

We're a little too pe^imistic sometimes. I do see some quite" 
; sizeable changes in the development of social self-concious- 
ness. Tm evei> moderat;ely optimistic about the international 
^ system, I think very profound changes are underway iii the 
inteiiiatiorial system, which again have arisen out of the ana- 
_ lytical capacities of the intellectual community. 

, We have a council of economic advfeors. We don't have a 
council of international advisors so- that nobody reads the 
bombing surveys. That's true. Give us a generation pa this. 
Maybe \»fe will have a council of international advisM, and 
maybe they'll have some good advice to jgive which wo\ild be 
even better. Tm optimistic -Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
usually. 

. Floor: ' . ' 

I think that one of the problems is not the generation gap 
, 'so much as it is an experience gap. And for Dr/Bouldmg'to^ 
talk about having gone through the depression, which I 'did 
too, is all .nice arid, very humorofs, but I dQubtthat it mSkes 
very much of an impression on Mr. Jones or Mr, Ross.^ _ 

^ • What we're talking abouLhas to do with perceptions of what 
are sug^ted and so forth, and what X)ne perceives is based 
on one's experiences. We .of the older generation know what . 
what the prpblem.is, bi^t the people^ we're trying to get to 
perceive this — the students — don't see it because they didn't 
go through the depression. - ^ 

Another thing which brings me to the fnmn point here.is^ 
the point that Dr. Johnson made this morning about^integrity.-- 
This is his prime point. In-integrity, we juHge by other people's 



* actions and out own experience. I have a^feehng that what is 
' being asked here by the young radicals, or the young students 

or whatever'you want to call them, is to give them some signs 
of integrity v/hich have meaning to them in light of their ex- 
*Ti6rierices. * - 

There are m'aYiy things which" we as faciflty ^embers do, 
which probably do indicate a lack of integrity. We don't 
realize how clearly this lack of integrity i^ead by the young- 
er generatioq? As a consequence, until we can develop some 
scheme tcCfirst of all, act with integrity, and secondly, com- 
municate tne fact to the younger generation that we are acting 
wit'ti integrity,, we might as well face upt^to it *that we are going ' 
to have all sorts of difficulties. I'd like to know if this makes 
sense jto you. . , ^ 

Kenneth Boulding: ^ . . . * 

Pd like to make a very brief comment^n this. The primary 
purpose of the intellectual life is to liberate people froni theit 
Own personal experielices. 

T.^R.McConnell: - ' - ' 

There's a hand in the far corner. 

. Floor: ' ' 

; ' 

What I heaj[ is a lot of intellectual tale-spinning. We'ra- 
ifelc^asing a lot of energy and not sitting down in a group of 5 
or 6 people with maybe a student, and Flh sorry. I can't see 
discussing social change without having a chief of police here, 
and ^ mayor here, and a city commissioner liCFe*! can't see 
discussing sotial change if you're discussing sochl^ange 
— withbut those people. I can't see it being done in a^ 
. ^ of 125. You keep telling us that large universities, don't work, 
large lectures aren't necessarily the be§t way to learn. , 

T.R.McCoX<je;i: 

I want, to recognize a gentleman whom IVe disregardeci' 
before, be brief: ' 1— , ^ • 
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Floor:. s - ' 

' There's been a reference to rebels without a program, and 
many a student has said this fron\ the audience. I wonder if 
Mf. Ross will comment on that. ' 

RobdrtRoss: ^ 2 

Yes» I^don't think it's a serious position. All you, have to^ 
is listen to the students. They want a radical democratization 
of decision-rifaking in the academic system of ^ governments. 
They want drastically different kinds of relations to 'tji^ap- 
•paratus of national defense ^d security. Many of them want 
the university that is explicitly committed to racial justice and 
poverty in the United States. 

I don't think that that business about rebels without a pro- 
gram h^s any intellectual seritousnfiss whatsoever. That is 
New York Times polemics by people who doifflike disorder. 
There is a more serious problem. I was involved in some peace 
research project^ that new left students created — very much 
on the i«piration of Kenneth Boulding.J[ don't 'believe we^ 
nee<i more re'se^rch to keep the United States out ctf counter- 
insurgency wars. We need to get out of those countries. A man 
argues that the' uriiversity is the new church. And one of the 
liturgies -of the new church is research, research, research, 
l^fcimble, mumble, research. A' lot of^foblems afre political 
f)roblems that don't require a lot of new knowleidge. They re- 
quire people to change their minds. ' 

T.R.McConnell: ; ' ' • 

Does the professor wish to make a quick response? 

Sir Peter: 

I^r.wonder if I could go back to the ^entjeman who- niade 
the, I thought, very pertinent remarks about integrity, knd the 
communication of integrity, who \^s laughed but of court 
by a good intellectual crack. I really tmnk he had a point. And 
I must say, as a senior acadiemic administra^r, in our system 
we'rci hybrids, whether we're fertile or not, of course, is an- 



other mattei". But I must say that I, from my background of 
experience, am very troubled by some of the questions askedr 
here tonight. - ^ 

I thougjit the gentleman who early made the remarks about 
defensive' potions was perfectly right. The whole tenor of 
presenting suPj^cfe inevitably in certain circumstances leads 
to,defensiveness./And so one overcpmpensates. One has to be 
extremely cayeful about this, p^ticularly in dealing with stu- 
dents. Clearly, in our situation, I assume it's the same in yours, 
they tareT members of the university. But one has to admit that 
many^ academics regard junipr members as inferior members. 
This lack of integrity in relationship is caught, not taught^ I 
don't think we dfeceive them. ' ^ 

My own experience of confrontation with the students was 
the first realization of this. The second consequence of it was 
to be saying to myself, and I hope to my(^lleagues, first of alh 
If two sMps get oa collision course, is alL the error on one- 
bridge? It might be an two bridges. I do aVsure you Fm not 
speaking here with any holier-thaii-thou attitudes. Fm trying 
to communicate to you what actually happened. ^ " 

* 

I addressed three meetings of students — probably 3,000 in 
all — ^ and we were initially ,lwo groups of people shouting at 
each other across a void. There was no communicatiojti what- 
soever until we could get into that situation' of ^conimunity 
with* integrity, as the gentleman ^ stressed. They certainly 
weren't believing us initially; we were too clever; we were pro- 
fessional; we were putting over the^tricks fast. tFntil the basis 
of integrity was there and manifestly seen to be there, there- 
was no possibility ofprogress. , * „ 

I think this is one of^th'fc hardest things that the academic, 
after years of professional^ experience,, has to learn because 
w^e not scoring ppints. Fm trjdng to share with you an ex- 
perience whiph, I Qan assure you, was a very significantyojie 
in my own professional jife.' • ' \ ^ 

The second thing is that Dne miist get away from the feeling 
that I 'kmjssQlute, thou art^firm^e is stubborn. Speaking 

^ J. J 3' ' • 



scientifically; I am pure, thou art applied, he is technological. 
In the student situation, 'we could be saying that I have initia"-^ 
th^^t they are de ' ^ ' 

It's this' holy motive connotation of wqrk inland efforts in 
certain directions to change the university^ I hope through con- 

- stitutional channels by constitutional means, '^which is some- 
ho\;^ played out of court with a felt lack of integrity. I think , 

^ the first duty I had, and my colleagues had, was to establi^ 
wi&th^tudent^ a basis of talking together. This we managed 
% ovWaperiod of five weeks. In the end, we established a work- 
ing group to look — net simply at student representation on 
X and Y — ^but at the participation -of members pf the uni- ' 
versity and its w6rk and life, which was^'muph wider and took 
in the academics as well as the students and the lay people. 

In contradistinction to many of the gitoups which have been * 
set up in our country to discuss thea? matters, Fm happy to^^ 
say in my case,^the working group contains three lay members 
• of the governing body, four academics, and four studeijts. 
They are at work on this job, of trying to look at the work 
and relationships of an institution* which received the* Royal 
* Charter not four years ag6. So much has the world changed. 

I'm^sure the gentleman who said -that it must be with in- 
tegrity, and it lAust majiifestly be seen, ta be there like justice, 
was on to a basic point. { 

'* T.R.McConnell: . • ^ 

These reitiarks, and some of the ones which just preceded " 
Sir Peter's; lead me to>make a comment. 

We K^jd Several students at a faculty meeting not^kmg ago, . 
^^ and the discussion lead nie to say, "It's aihazing how early ^ 
^ the sense of infallibility develops.*" If I remember correctly, ' 
mii^^eveloped full-blown^ at about th^ same age and hasn't 
> ' been reduced 6ince. , ^ ^ 

\ I have been eoncerned, in a lingering way^ wfth the discus- ^ 
._^n of. the truth which was so prominent in the early session 
' of Tthis conference. I had an unhappy feeling that some of the 
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discussants meant the truth. I had an unhappy feeling that the^ 
truth is'some thing you start wbKTtiot something you pursue. I 
had an unhappy feeling t-hftf; when you start with the truth, 
the truth will determine the selection of staff and stu3ent and 
curriculum. I think I'd rajher pursue it. 

\ 

« 

Finally, thinking of the sense of infallibility, which so many 
of us possess in generou^ deg|;ee, we should contemplate the 
truth with humility. I'm nopat all sure that we know all we 
need to know to solve the world's problems. I am quite sure 
we don't. If we have learned anything recently,, it i$. that these 
desi>erate problems that have been mentioned are extremely 
complex, and extremely difficult to solve. We badly need the 
fundamental knowledge with which to approach them. This 
means to me that this is the primary function of t^e university 
even if it has other functions. If we contemplate the truth with 
hiluiility, w& niight remember what Whitehead said, "Nothing 
is more curious tHan the self-satisfied dogmatism with which 
mankind at each period of history cherished the delusion of the 
finality of its existing modes of knowledge, althougli I think 
there may be some revisionists in the group.^' And then White-' 
head went on, apparently remembering what had' happened 
to s^ence in the past, "Einstein was supposed to have made 
ap ^epochal.discovery, I'm respectful and interested; but also 
skeptical. There is no more reason to suppose that Einstein's 
relativity is any more final than Newton's- fyincipia'' The 
humility with which we ought to approach, our task, it seems 
to me, is something I would like to ferfiind myself. 
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Leland Stanford Junior University. The University and' the 
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1941.274 pp. \- ' 
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A president of the Association of Governing Boards takes a look 
^t American higher education in order to explain to citizens the 
realities of everything from teacfcing load to Communism pn 
* campus. • ^ * * - * 

A^eland, Bernard, Eugene. Higher Education and the Human 
Spirit. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953. 204 pp. 
Th^ author contend^ that the duty of higher education goes 
_ beyond the importing of objective Jcnowledge and into ie ob- 
ligations of a spiritual and moral nature.SColdo so would imply 

^ that higher education must be possessed of a moral or spiritual 
stance. This book.i? an attempt to evaluate the williiigness of 
higher education to both assume and succeed m such a stance. 

Melbyi vEmest O., Andrew Conway fvy. Franklin Porter 
.^;GrahanaL Higher Learning and the World C^.sw:. Washing- 
- ton, D.C.: NBA, 1948. 22 pj). , ^ 

.Three addresses, one by each of the three listed authors*. The 
first, "The Role of the University in Building World Peace,"" 
begins, "Universities are amorig our oldest social institutions. * 
Speaking ►gene Ally, they have characteristically been indifferent- 
" •to their social responsibilities ... not infrequently they have 
viewed questions of social policy -as practical matters which lie 
outside of the rightful concern" of the university." 



^Mill, John Stmri.' Inaugural Address. London: Longmans, 
Green-^ Reader and Dyer, 1867. 99 pp. 
The new honorary president of the University of St. Andrews 
delivers in his inaugural speech a comprehensive portrayal of « 
his philosophy of education. 

Miller, J. HilliS-and .Porothy Brocks. The Role of Higher 
Educaiioji in War and After. New York: Harper and Bros., 
•1944. 222 pp. . ■ '■■ 

In relation to the topic of this biWiography see particularly ' 
Chapter 8,-«The Responsibility for Civilian Morale." 
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Moberly/S|ir Walter. The Crisis in the University. London: 
SCM Pre¥ Ltd., 1949. 3 16 pp, 

A p'ost-World War II writer addresses hinfself to* the qdestion<' 
"Can universities adapt themselves to a world of insecurity?" 
. . . "All familiar questions of policy . . . require to-be-rethought 
in the new perspective."' See pp. 30-49 and 225-260. 

Neilson, William Allen and Carl Frederick Witte. The Func- 
tion of Higher Education. Evanston/IUinois: Northwestern 
University Press, 1943. 64 pp. 

Tw« lectures on the function of the university and of the liberal 
arts college, given in the context of World War II apd the exodus 
of professors to Weish^ngton and war. * 
* * 

Nevins, Allan. The State Universities and Democracy. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Pr^ss, 1962. 171 pp. 
These lectures, delivered at the University of Illinois to mark the 
centennial of the , Morrill Act, are an examinjition of the 
development of state, and land-grant institutions in four stages. 

Newman,nohn Henry Cardinal.^ The Idea of a University. 
New York! Longmans, Green hd Co., 1929. 519 pp. 
A classic in' the history of higher education, which,, if riot ad- 
dressed directly to the subject of this bibliography, provides a 
starting point for more contemporary doctrines attempting to 
relate the university to society. - , 

Newsom, Carroll V. 4 University President Specks Out. New' 
York: Harper and feros., 1961. 115 pp. 
An educator and college president speaks on the accumulation 
of 25 years, of experience in cpUeges and universities, touching 
many times upon the topic of this bibliography. 

Niblett, W, R. The Expanding University. London: Faber and 
Faber, 1962. 132 pp. 

A report on a conference held at Oxford in 1961 at which the 
contributors "were aware that th^real problems of the expanding 
university are . . . concerned with < its) fundamental obligations 
both to (its) students and to society." " . , - 

Norton, Arthur O. Readings^n thie History of Education: 
Mediaeval Universities. Cambridge: Harvard University 
^ress, 1909. 1^3 p^. . 

This book is a general history of the mefflaevai university. Of 
— interest to the subject of this bibliography are pages 80-101 deal- 
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Pritchett, He^ry Smith. The Sfimt of theSfHt^ Universities. J 
^Reprint ffom ' the University of California Chronicle,. 
. : ' Volume Xn, % 2, 1910. 26 pp. 

• An address ^delivered^t the Chapter Day Exercises, University 
j / , . • of California, 1910. "TTie state university of fifty years ago was^ 
I • launched upon the uncertain sea of ]politics. It has been a^art of 

ihe worjc of every^^tat^ university to'' educate the people of its 
State to the conceiJtion that partisan politics could not be mixed ^ 
into the administration of a university without poisoning the , 
very spirit for which it stood. It took years for.this lesson to be ' 
learned." * « \ • , ' * . 



Reeyos, Marjorie (^d.) jEighteen^PluSy Unity and Diversity 
, in Higher Education. London! Faber and Faber,- 1965, 2|^ 

. ^\ PP- : . . * 

See particularly Parf One, "Higher Education and Society ,"'Con- ^ 
; cem5 British higher education. 

C Riedl, Johii 6. The University in Proem. * Milwaukee : Mar- 

qUette University Press, 1 965.* 78 pp. * ^ . 

The Aquinas Lecture delivered at Marquette compares univer- 
• _ sities in American society with other "fundamental associations," 

i.e., industrial corporations, g<]^ernment, research foundations,-- 
^ churches, etc. • ""^^-^Ai — 

Robbiils, Lord. The University in the Modern World. New 
T : York: St. Martin's Press; 1966. 157 pp. ' * 
A look at the changing responsibilities and functions of British 
higher education. / _ 

' Root, E. Merrill. Collectivism on the Campus: The Battle for 
. the Mind in An^erican Colleges. New York: Devin-Adair 
/ Co,, 1956. 403 pp. ' 

The-author op p. 19, "Even if there are-no oytright Con^muiiists 
, on a faculty, the non-Communists often have been so condition- 

, . • ' -v 143. ^ ' : 



|C ^ jng with university priviteges crelating to sovereigns^ the law, 
f|; ♦ * taxation, and^i^unicipalities. ^ ^ \ 

. ' ~ » ' 

\ President's Commission on Higher, Education, The. Higher 

\, Education for American Democracy. New York: Harper 
JZ ; and Bros., 1947. , / - - ' 

' ^ Ihcluded'i^n this .book are all six of 'the volumes covering the 
varioius elements pf the report »of the Commission. Of particular 
interest, is the first volunje,' "Establishing' the Goals." 



ed by the CommuniSt minority pf American intellectuals, outside ' 
^^e college as well as irtsidei that they know npt what they do." 
And it goes on and on revealing plot after plot -in American col-, 
leges and umyersitierf' but concludes on a note of hope with a 
chapter titledT "Toward a New Destiny." 

^.Roper, Elmo. The Public Looks at Higher, Education. Pr.e- 
Xpared fov Fortune Magazine] June, i949. 311 pp. 

This study is "in some sense . . . a 'measure of the strength of the 
popular belief that education is a primary means to social and 

* economic advancement.'' The study as it appears before publica- 
tion in Fortune is in typed and mimeographed form, and* 'its 
distribution is thus Hkely to b^ quite liniifed. 

,ROTC Study .Committee of Colgate University. The ImpacV 

• of an ROTC Program on a Liberal Arts College: A Case 
, Study at Colgate University. Hamilton N. Y.: Colgate Uni- 
versity, 1953. 5 3, pp. ^ . . . ■ 

^ The foreword opens, "Is there, a place in the liberal arts cur- 
riculum for mihtary studies of a technical and professional na- 
ture? Are the objectives of civilian ^and inilitary studies coifi- 
patible?* If so, how are the twp t6 be articulated?" 

Russell, James Earl. Federal Activities in Higher Education 
' After World War //r.^New York; King's Crown Pre^s, 1957. 
253 pp. ■ . ^ ^ , \ ^ 

*lAn analysis of the nature, scope, and impact of federal activities 
in higher education in the fi^al year 1957." An appendix of 
more than lOO pages illustrates the involvement of higher educa- 
tion governmental goals in the immediate post-war years. 

Rusisell, John YidXt. ^Emergent Responsibilities in Higher 
Education. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 194$. 
142pp. \" '\ ' 

See in particular: "Historic Relationships of Colleges -and Uni- 
versilies to the Commuiiities and Societies in Which They Have 
• Flourished," Upginning on p. 40 and W^tten by Newton. Ed- 
wards. ' . ' , . 

Seeley, Ihe^Reverend R. S. K. The Function of the University. 
New York: Oxford Ufaiversity Press, 1948, 79 pp. 1 • . 
A brj^ look at the changing commitments of Canadian higher 
education in the immediate post-wa**^riod, an emphasis on 
CathoUc education. ■ / ' ^ 




^Sinclair, Upton* The Goose Step. Pasadena: Upton Sinclair, 
A scathing indictment, by the noted reform writer, of American 
.1923.488 pp. . ^ ^ ' ^ •( 

. . higher education foliow&g World War I. Indexed.^ 
t: : / ^ 

Smith, Huston. The Purposes of Higher Education. New York: 

' Harper and Bros., 1955. 218 pp.^ >' 
An interdisciplinary, and highly mtellectually o'riented, loo^^at 
what the future amis of higher education should be — ^from the 
'^' ^ vantage point of 1955. ^> ^ 

Stanley/ George |iind--G^y j(Pylve^^^^^ Canadian Universities. 
Today. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1961r^7 pp. 
* Papers presented to the Royal Society of Canada during its an- 
. nual symposium in 1 960. The second paper, "The Responsibility 
. . of the Univjersities," and the last, ."Australian Universities: .A . 
Comparison," are of particiil^u" interest. ^ 

Taylor, Harold. On Education 'arid Freedx)in..^l<i^v? York: < 
'Abelard-Schuman, 1954. 320 pp. - ^ 
The final chapter of this book, ^mtten during the McCarthy era, 
is an exceUepr^t^mination of .the quelSon of "partisanship by 
. universftie^ in issues causLug social upheaval. The chapter is 
entitled "Communism * and 'American Democrafcy" ^^and is an 
eloquent defense of neutrality following flie statement of the • 
A.A.U. concerning the same issue which threw that organization 
squarely on one side of the McCarthy issue. - * 

^ ythkn^^ThoTst^m.'^TheWgher Learnift^-in Afneuca,^A 
Men^ordndum on the Conduct of Universities by Business- 
men. New, York; Sagamore Press,\l957. 209 pp. 
Written m th6 early twentieth ' century* Introduction by Louis 
Hacker. . ' 

Vesey, Laurence R. The Emergence of the American Univer- 
sity. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1 965 .\ 505 

An intellEctual history of the American university from 1865- 

i9io:- • . 1 • 

* » > ' ♦ • • 

' Walden, John W. H. The Universities of Ancient Greece. NeW 
^ York: qharles Scri6ner;s Sons, 1909. 367 pages. , 
of- See in particular page^ 58-67, "Education dnd the skte," ami 

pages. 109-129, "Tlie Decline ,6rUniversity Education: 
, , -Conflict with Christianity." / • ' ' . ' 
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Weidner, Edward W. The World Role of Universities. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, .1962. 366 pp. 

A critique of the Ameriqan university as agent of social change 
i^foreign societies through projects carried out, there. 

wi^S^s, Sam P. The Pesegregation Era in Higher ]^^ation. 
Berkeley, .California: McCutchan Publishing Corporation, 
1966. 106 pp. 

An arfalysis of the degree of success toward desegregation in 
' southern ^stitutions of higher learning. 

Wilson, Howard E. andsFlorence H. Wiison. Amefican Higher 
' Education , and 'World ^//mr^^. 'Washington, D.C.: ACB, 
1963. 158 pp. ^ ' * . 

"Mr. and Mrs. Wilson's . . . vokmie brings together the tiireads 
.of preceding studies. Their primary emphasis, however, is.norso 
much a summary as, aiv analysis of institutional: ppUcy and ad- 
ministrative organization by which^policy may be implemented." 

Witmer, Lightner. The N earing Case, ^ew York: W. 

-^Huebsch, 1915. 1113 pp. ; 
'The documents surrounding the dismissal of an associate pro; 
fessor at "the Unh^ersity of Pennsylvania in 1*915, allegedly be- 
'cause Nearing f^ored child labor laws opposed by members of 
the stale Ifegislature w)ib controljefi appropriatiojns to 'the univer- 
sity, . * ■ ' 'r • ' . ' • 

Yen, Maria. Umbrella Garden. New Yprk: Tjae Macmil^^ 
lah Conipanyrl954, 268 pp. » 
Subtitled "A Picture of Student Life in Red China." Tbis book is 
a thinly yeiled condemnation of the part played by Chinese 
* academic communities and their members in aiding the-advance 
of Mao Tse Tung into mainland cities. 

Zweig, Mich*aeh-T/?^ yteq ofa'World University. Ckrbondale, 

^ HI.: SomhernlUiaoVUnivei^sityPre^^^^ 

A proposal for international higher education in which no single 
^mtural,^natipnal or political bloc, dominates the curriculum. 
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PUBLISHED PAPERS from PREVIOUS 
COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY 



SELF-STUDY INSTITUTES 



College S^fStudy: Lectures on Institutional Research, Given at Stanford 
University, July 19-25, 1959, Richard G. Axt.and HaU T. Sprague, eds: 
Available.through Inter-library Loan Service from the depository libraries 
listed on page 148. * - , 



Research on College Students: Institute Lectures Considering Recent Re- 
search' on College Students' Motivation, Values and Attitudes, and Cam- 
pus Cultures, 1960, Hall T. Spfague, ed, Available through Inter-library^ 
Loan Service. , ' - ' 



Studies of CoUegejFaculty: The Papers Presented at the Ins^ute for Col- 
lege and University Administrators and Faculty, 196L Avaflable through 
Inter-library Loan Setvice. 



The Study of -Campus Cultures: The ^Papers Presented at the Fourth 
Annual Institute on College Self-Study, 1962. Terry Lunsford, ed. 
*Xejrpgraphic copies are available fiom^University Micronhm, Inc., 313 
N. Isf St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 48103.* $6.65. Also available. throygh Inter- 
library Loan Service*^ 4 ♦ " / ' 



The Study of" Academic Administration:, Papers Presented at the Fifth 
Anruial Institutes on College Self-Study, 1963. Teny F. Lunsford, ed. 
Xerographic copies are availahJe from University Microfilms, Inp., 313 
N, 1st St.,. Ann Arbor, Mich. 48103. $6.65. Also available through Inter- 
library Loan Service. „ . * ^ 



Long-Range Planning in* Higher Education: The^ Papers and Discussions 
of the Sixth Aripual Institute on College^ Self -Study for Coftege and t?«/- 
v^rsity Administrators, 1964, Owen -A. Knorr, ed. Available through 
WICHE.$3.00. • ^ ..^ 
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Order and Freedom on the Campus: Rights and Resj^mihjlities of Faculty 
and Students, Seventh Annual Institute on College Selj-Study jor College 
and Urdversity Administrators, 1965, Owen^A. Knorr and W, John Win- 
ter, eds. Available throu^ WIGHE. $3.50. ' ' . . 



Campus and Capitol: Higher, Education and the State, Papers from the 
Eighth Annual College SelfrStudy Institute ' 1966, W, John Minter, ed. 
Available through WICHE. $3.50. 



The Individual and the System: Personalizing Higher Education. Papers 
from the Ninth Annual Institute on, College Self-Sfudy, 1967, W. John 
Minter, ed. Available through WICHE. $3.50. . ' 
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